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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


2 —— 


ALL other European events have been cast into the 
shade this week by the resignation of PRinceE Bismarck. It 
seems to have taken the English public and English journalists 
generally by surprise. Readers of THE SPEAKER learned a 
week ago, however, how imminent the event was. PRINCE 
BIsMARCK has evidently made one of those small mistakes 
which sometimes ruin the greatest careers. He misjudged 
the character of the present EMPEROR OF GERMANY, and 
believed he would find in him a more pliable instrument 
than the EMPEROR FREDERICK would have proved. Like our 
English Wo.sry, he now knows how great an error he has 
committed. The “smashing speech” which puzzled people 
so much when it fell from the Emperor's lips two weeks ago 
was, after all, really directed against the great Chancellor, and 
the latter has now accepted his overthrow—not without 
dignity. We discuss the situation which is created by the 
fall of Prince BisMARCK elsewhere. It is a momentous 
event in European history, and its ultimate consequences no 
man can foresee. 


THE Labour Conference, which is not remotely connected 
with the Chancellor’s resignation, was opened at Berlin on 
Saturday. The proceedings are strictly secret, and for the 
present, therefore, the world is none the wiser for the delibera- 
tions of the chosen representatives of the great industrial 
Powers. ‘The Emperor himself has shown marked favour to 
the envoys who have met at Berlin, notably to M. JuLEs 
Simon, the distinguished French representative; whilst 
the German press seems inclined to believe that the Labour 
Conference must result in a beneficent social revolution 
throughout the world. We should be glad to share the 
optimist views of these Berlin journalists; but even though 
we cannot do this, we can at least hail the Conference as 
a step in the right direction—an attempt to determine the 
great facts affecting the state of the European workman 
in an assembly which is at once free from mere party bias 
and from the vice of demagoguism. 





On Thursday Lorp Satissury met his Parliamentary 
supporters at the Carlton Club. Nothing was said about 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, who was conspicuous by his 
absence. Lorp SALispury threw cold water upon the rumours 
of an impending dissolution, implored his friends to support 
the Tithes Bill, promised a Land Purchase Bill for Ireland 
which is to cost the English taxpayer nothing, and urged 
Tories to keep open minds on the subject of Free Education, 
which is to be dealt with next Session if possible. A Local 
Government Bill for Ireland is also to be introduced before 
the General Election. The general effect of the speech is 
that for the present there wiil be-no dissolution unless the 
party in the House of Commons breaks up; but that a dis- 
solution is inevitable in the spring or summer of next year. 


THE great coal strike, which threatened to demoralise 
English industry from end to end, has happily been settled at 





a conference between masters and men on Thursday after- 
noon, when the men agreed to take a 5 per cent. advance 
now, and a second 5 per cent. at the beginning of August. 





Mr. Mortey’s speech on Wednesday at Stepney was 
the most important made out of Parliament during the week. 
Perhaps its most significant passage was that in which he 
turned to ridicule the notion that there was any compact with 
the Roman Catholics on the subject of the denominational 
schools. The extraordinary thing is that anybody should 
ever have believed in the possibility of such a compact, 
or should have imagined that Mr. Mor ey, of all men in the 
world, would have any part in it. The Scotch principle of 
dealing with denominational schools is that which Mr. 
Morey favours. Referring to the recent debates on the 
PARNELL Commission, Mr. Morey denounced the speeches 
and motion of Ministers as an underhand attempt to set 
* Parnellism and Crime” on its feet again. 


Sr. Patrick’s Day was celebrated by the usual banquets 
on Monday, in the leading English towns; and once more 
there was witnessed that fraternisation between English and 
Irish speakers which was practically unknown on such occa- 
sions before 1886. Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE and Mr. 
WALLACE were the principal speakers at the London banquet, 
which was held in the Cannon Street Hotel, and both spoke 
with excellent effect, the former paying a tribute to the 
high personal qualities of Mr. Forster, which was received 
with enthusiasm by his audience of Irishmen. At Birming- 
ham, Mr. LaBOUCHERE addressed a crowded meeting, and 
handled Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with that mixture of humorous 
cynicism and real severity of which he is a master. There, 
as elsewhere, the “ Separatists” were received with an en- 
thusiasm which the “ Unionists” would have had no chance 
of evoking. 


? 


Wuo is the foolish person who advises the Duc 
p’ORLEANS on the subject of his letters to the press? His 
latest production strikes a distinctly false note—at all events, 
in English ears. “ Prison is less hard than exile, for prison 
is still the soil of France,” says this young Heir-Apparent to 
the Pretendership, forgetful of the fact that his family has long 
been notorious for the readiness with which. it-has accepted 
exile when accompanied by material ameliorations. Senti- 
mentalism of this description sounds unpleasantly like cant. 


ANOTHER of the heroes of Balaclava has died in a work- 
house. The man for whom a grateful country provided this 
retreat in his old age was Davip Tuomas, formerly in the 
Fourth Light Dragoons. He had served with his regiment for 
twenty-six years; had fought at Inkerman and the Alma, 
besides taking part in the great charge ; held the Crimean 
medal with four clasps, the ‘Turkish medal, and ¢he meda/ for 
distinguished services in the field. And he died in Carmarthen 
workhouse at the age of sixty-eight. How his fate must 
encourage the others ! 
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‘THE removal of more than forty thousand Mohammedans 
from the Caucasus, where they have lived for generations 
under Russian sway, to some as yet undetermined part of 
Asiatic ‘Turkey, is an event which may involve serious con- 
sequences. The settlement of Circassian immigrants among the 
Bulgarians was one of the causes which provoked the insur- 
rection of 1876, out of which the war of 1877 sprang. Since 
then, the Circassians and some other immigrants from the Cau- 
casian lands have been a pest to more than one region of Asia 
Minor. Should this new swarm be settled in districts inhabited 
by an agricultural Christian population, conflicts like those 
which are every day reported from Armenia may arise, and 
still further endanger the peace of the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey. Sik JAMES FERGUssON, when interrogated last Mon- 
day by Mr. Bryce, gave a reply which seemed vaguely to 
disclaim any disposition on the part of the Foreign Office to 
warn the Sultan against a course whose evils experience has 
only too amply proved. 


‘THE curious perversity with which the ‘Tories, while pro- 
fessing themselves the true friends of the masses, reject the 
simplest and most obvious means of satisfying popular wishes, 
was illustrated by the on credimus as well as non possumus 
language held by the Scotch Lord Advocate in arguing 
against Mr. BUucCHANAN’s motion for the protection of 
rights of way in Scotland. Although nothing was asked 
except some better and cheaper means of obtaining a legal 
decision on disputed questions than now exists, the sympathy 
of the Government with landowners was evidently so warm, 
and their regard for the public so cold, that they resisted the 
motion, and were defeated by a majority of thirteen, nearly 
all the Scotch members present voting against them. 


Four bye-elections are now pending. In that most 
anomalous group, the Ayr Burghs—two of them not in Ayr, 
and each controlled by a different social element from the 
rest—-Mr. EpMUND ROUTLEDGE may fairly expect to receive 
the reward of his labours in North Paddington in 1887. In 
Boston the retiring member, Mr. ATKINSON, is, we believe, 
that exceptional being, a Conservative Nonconformist : and it 
is fair to assume that some of the support he obtained in the 
parent-land of the Pilgrim Fathers was due to his Noncon- 
formity rather than to his Conservatism. ‘The constituency 
has increased by some fourteen per cent. since 1886, and it 
ought not to be difficult for Mr. Coore—till recently the 
Liberal candidate for a neighbouring county division—to 
inflict another defeat on the Government. 


No better selection to succeed Mr. BiGGar could possibly 
have been made than that of Mr. E. V. Knox, an Ulster 
Protestant, a landowner, a Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, and one of the most active and best known of the 
younger members of the Eighty Club. Mr. Knox has also 
done much useful work for the Home Rule Union and at 
bye-elections, and his return for West Cavan will not only 
strengthen the Nationalist party, but produce an effect on the 
minds of a good many independent or wavering electors 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


MEANWHILE the Ulster Unienists will probably receive a 
welcome accession of strength in the return for East Down 
of Dr. Rentout, County Councillor for Woolwich, who will 
presumably assist in that political work on English platforms 
which—as Mr. T. W. Russevt has forcibly pointed out—has 
hitherto fallen almost exclusively on two out of the sixteen 
non-official Irish Unionist members. A contest indeed is in 
contemplation, but as the Conservative majority in 1886 was 
nearly two to one, we can hardly hope for more than an 
encouraging result; unless, indeed, the constituency shows 





some of the alarming independence of its neighbours in 
Antrim, and gives serious support to a non-political candidate. 


THE vigorous plea for the electoral independence of the 
University of Dublin put forward a month ago by the 
Protestant Primate of Ireland has had some effect, if the 
reason why the Attorney-General for Ireland is not to succeed 
the late BARON Dowse is that his successor in the represen- 
tation of the University would have to face a_ contested 
election. There is a healthy disregard of English party 
exigencies noticeable among Irish Unionists—who certainly 
have no great reason for gratitude to English Conservatives 
which gives good hope that in a Home Rule Parliament, 
party divisions may be re-arranged and old feuds may 
die out. 


Dr. OGLE’s paper on “ Marriage Rates and Ages,” read 
before the Statistical Society on Tuesday last, points to im- 
portant conclusions, theoretical and practical. He disposed 
of the old doctrine that the marriage rate in England varies 
universally with the price of corn, but established a direct 
though not constant relation between it and the value of 
exports, which may be taken as an index of the amount of 
employment available. And he pointed out that to keep 
population stationary--a necessity which must some day 
arise—45 per cent. must remain celibate, taking the average 
of children to a family as slightly above four. Practically his 
results seem to point—first to the discouragement of the 
employment of married women, since marriages are earliest 
where the wives can earn most; secondly, and more dis- 
tinctly, to the encouragement of the higher education of 
women of the upper classes, partly to provide for the large 
majority who must eventually remain celibate, partly to 
retard the age of their marriage beyond its present mean of 
twenty-six and a half years. 


AMONG well-known men who have died during the week 
are Mr. Gray, who was the very matter-of-fact but most 
efficient “cherub ” who “ sat up aloft” in the Board of Trade 
office, and looked after the life and the general interests of 
poor Jack; Mr. J. R. Herpert, the ex-Academician, who 
would have left behind him a greater reputation as a painter if 
he had ceased to paint a dozen years ago; and Baron Dowsr 
(who died very suddenly at the close of last week). Baron 
DowsE was a wise and witty Irishman ; a strong opponent of 
Home Rule, but a kindly and a just one, who at least made 
himself conspicuous in recent years by his resolve that there 
should be no suspicion of partiality towards “ the Castle ” in 
any trial over which he presided. Home Rulers may well 
forgive his occasional outbursts against Mr. GLADSTONE in 
consideration of his many virtues. 


Ar last the just claims of the tourist in the Highlands are 
in a fair way of being recognised. The House of Commons 
has resolved bya majority of thirteen that it is desirable to 
place rights of way under the protection of the County 
Councils. As the motion was supported by Unionist mem- 
bers, as it was carried against the Government, and as the 
result was only not to be considered a Ministerial defeat be- 
cause they refused to treat it as a Government question, there 
is some hope of a practical result after the General Election. 


‘THE most important member of the new French Cabinet 
appears to be M. Risor, whose high character and brilliant 
abilities are well known. At the Foreign Office he will 
maintain a strictly Conservative policy, and in his hands, at 
least, the relations of France with this country are not likely 
to suffer. Among other well-known men in the Cabinet are 


M. Yves Guyot, M. Rovuvier, M. Constans, and M. pr 
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FreEYCINET— that “harmless necessary” stop-gap, to whom 
Presidents now turn whenever a dead-lock is threatened. 


Ir now appears that M. ‘Tirarv fell in the interests of 
Free ‘Trade, although he was no doubt glad of any feasible 
opportunity to hasten the collapse of his tottering Cabinet. 
The Senate rejected his commercial treaty with Turkey, as 
it was certain to do. Commercial treaties are very unpopular 
in France at the present time. Several treaties expire this year, 
and it is more than likely that they will not be renewed. ‘The 
Customs Commission now considering this question is com- 
posed almost entirely of Protectionists. Amidst the excitement 
caused by the eruption of Boulangism in French politics, and 
the desire to sacrifice everything for the safety of the Re- 
public, the commercial interests of the country were forgotten 
during the elections, with the result that there are strong Pro- 
tectionist majorities in both Houses. ‘The Protectionist reaction 
which set in strongly in 1880, and was increased by the 
election of 1885, is likely to continue. ‘The treaties will have 
to go. When the treaty with Italy expired in 1888, commercial 
relations were practically cut off with that country. Prohibi- 
tive tariffs were raised on both sides. ‘The Germans stepped 
in, and took the place of the French in Italy—almost doubling 
their exports to that country in one year. ‘The discontinuance 
of the other treaties will have a similar effect on French 
commerce. 


Tue French find the greatest difficulty in dealing with 
Germany, which imports largely into France, and competes 
successfully with France in the neighbouring markets. It is 
a matter of great regret with them that they cannot take 
exceptional measures against Germany. But their hands are 
tied. ‘The Treaty of Frankfort, which settled the relations of the 
two countries after the war, contains a clause which binds 
France to treat Germany in commercial matters under 
the régime of “the most favoured nation.” France cannot 
deny Germany favours which she accords to other countries. 
It would be well for France if her hands were tied in other 
directions. As it is, we fear that this year will see another 
layer placed on the Protectionist barriers, to be followed next 
year with the usual and inevitable result another shrinkage 
of French commerce and depression of trade. 


A CURIOUS scene was witnessed at the gates of the Yildiz 
Kiosk yesterday week, when the Sultan paid his weekly visit 
to the Mosque, which closely adjoins the palace gates. ‘There 
is always a crowd of sightseers on this occasion—a crowd 
such as can only be gathered together in Constantinople, 
where the people of three Continents are brought into 
contact. Usually Europeans who enjoy the favour of their 
respective embassies are allowed to witness the ceremony 
from the windows of a smail Kiosk. Last week, however, two 
English tourist steamers—the Chiméorasa and the Ceylon 
were both at anchor in the Golden Horn, and their pas- 
sengers, three hundred in number, were all anxious to be 
present at the door of the Mosque. Hearing of this, the 
Sultan gave special orders that they were permitted to occupy 
a terrace generally reserved for the ladies of the harem ; and 
when he heard the cheers with which they greeted him, sent 
Riaz Pasa to thank them, and further ordered refreshments 
to be supplied to the whole party. It is a small incident, 
but, considering the obscurity in which the Sultan has chosen 
to wrap himself throughout his reign, not altogether an in- 
significant one. 


THE copyright question is at present being discussed at 
Ottawa as well as at Washington. ‘lhe Imperial Government 
declined to sanction the Act passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment last Session, and the English Copyright Association has 





now petitioned against it. 
that Canada is under the 


It is said, on the one hand, 

Imperial Copyright Act of 
1842, and that the proposed legislation would be _ in- 
jurious to all British copyright owners, except those 
resident in the Dominion. But, on the other hand, 
Canadian authors and publishers have just ground for 
complaint. ‘Their market is ruined by cheap American reprints. 
It is illegal to reprint English copyright works in Canada, but 
pirated editions of the same works may be imported from the 
United States on payment of a duty—which, we believe, is rarely 
collected. The principal pirates in New York are Canadians, 
who, finding that they were not allowed to carry on their 
piratical operations peaceably in Canada, migrated to the 
States. The Americans have decidedly the best of us in this 
triangular question of copyright. An American may control the 
three markets. By paying a flying visit to Canada, throwing 
off a few copies of his work from plates which he brought 
with him, the American author secures copyright in Canada 
and in this country. But before an English author can get 
copyright in the United States, he must take an American 
citizen into partnership. ‘The Bill now under the consideration 
of Congress at Washington, defective and partisan as it is, 
would be a slight improvement on the present anomalous 
position of copyright, which is against the interest of authors 
in both countries. 


THe Directors of the Bank of England made no change 
in their rate of discount this week. In the outside market 
there has been some recovery in rates, the discount charge 
being about three per cent. It appears very probable that 
gold will be withdrawn from the Bank for Berlin next week, 
when the monthly settlement on the Bourse there begins. 
The settlement cannot fail to be a difficult one, owing to the 
embarrassments of speculators and brokers, especially as the 
resignation of PRINCE BISMARCK has filled the public mind with 
apprehension. Already it is possible to send gold from London 
to Berlin with very little loss, and next week there may probably 
be a profit on doing so. ‘There is some apprehension, too, that 
gold may be withdrawn for Paris when the settlement there 
begins, on April 1st. ‘The difficulties in Buenos Ayres are as 


great as ever,‘and the need for gold is strongly felt. And 
money in New York is both scarce and dear. ‘Therefore, 


bankers and brokers in London are not inclined to take bills 
at low rates. On the other hand, the Government expendi- 
ture is now larger than the receipts; and early in April the 
payment of the interest on the National Debt will add 
largely to the supply of loanable capital in the outside 
market. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’s resignation and the coal strike have 
depressed all departments of the Stock Exchange this week. 
For months past speculation for the rise here has been growing 
smaller and smaller, and especially it has been restricted in 
what are called international securities. In Germany, how- 
ever, speculation has been carried to a reckless extent for 
years, and a crisis in consequence has appeared imminent 
in Berlin for some time past. The fear is that it may now be 
precipitated by the retirement of a statesman who has filled 
so great a place in the world’s eyes. If so, every Stock Ex- 
change in Europe and America: must be sériously affected. 
The coal strike has not caused so great a fall in English railway 
stocks as might have been expected, for operators believe that 
the coal-owners will give way before very long. The general 
opinion in the City is that they can afford to do so, and the 
concessions being made by so many owners seem to confirm 
the view. Already, though the strike is not a week old, very 
serious injury has been inflicted upon the cotton trade, fac- 
tories in large numbers having been closed, and a decision 
being taken to close others, and if the stoppage of coal pro- 
duction lasts much longer every industry in the country must 
suffer seriously. 
cotton, trade generally has not been very much affected. 


As yet, however, with the exception of 
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AMONG THE BREAKERS. 


N O one who reads the reports of the meeting held at the 
. Carlton Club on Thursday can doubt that the ship of 
the Government is, for the moment at all events, in distress. 
It is quite true that the mere summoning of the supporters 
of the Ministry to confer with their chief was not in 
itself a proof that a crisis had arrived, and we are 
not among those who attach special importance either to 
the two defeats on minor questions sustained by the Govern- 
ment within a week, or to the attack of Lord Randolph 
Churchill upon his former colleagues. Any one of these 
incidents, taken by itself, might pass as a comparatively trivial 
matter. Butwhen theycome together,and when theyare accom- 
panied bysuch incidents as the less of St. Pancras, the increased 
Liberal majority at Stoke, and the heavy damage sustained by 
Ministers both in the House of Commons and the country in 
connection with the debate on the Report of the Parnell 
Commission, they have a significance which it is impossible 
to deny. The Government are among the breakers. They 
may weather the storm, and once more gain calmer waters ; 
but even the most sanguine of their number knows that for 
the moment they stand so heavily discredited in the eyes of 
the country as to be in real and even imminent danger. 

The manner of Lord Salisbury’s denial of the truth of the 
current rumours on the question of an early dissolution will 
do little to cast doubt upon them. We are inclined, indeed, 
to think that the Prime Minister is in exactly the same position 
as the rest of the world. He does not himself know when the 
dissolution will come or when it will not come. He only 
knows that there are many rocks and shoals ahead of the 
Government, and that they are steadily if gradually 
losing that wind of popular favour which alone can 
carry them along in safety. So he talks vaguely about 
unfounded gossip, and warns his followers against believ- 
ing it, whilst at the same time he urges them to 
attend to local organisation and to be ready for a General 
Election, which must certainly come before long. Far more 
important than these common-places of Ministerial wisdom 
were the remarks which he is reported to have made on the 
business immediately before the House. The Tithes Bill and 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill are both set down among the 
measures which Ministers are to try to pass this session if 
possible —that is to say, if “the obstruction and open opposi- 
tion of a very determined kind,” to which Lord Salisbury refers, 
will allow of it. Whatever the Prime Minister may choose to 
say about obstruction in the future, he has had little reason 
as yet this sessioe to complain of it. Much time, it is true, 
has been occupied in debates bearing upon the Parnell 
Commission, and much more must yet be said upon the 
same subject. But to describe the determination of the 
liberal party to insist upon the fullest discussion of all the 
circumstances attending that unprecedented incident in our 
political history as “obstruction” is the merest abuse of 
words. It strikes us that in referring to obstruction, and in 
coupling it with the fortunes of the measures we have named, 
Lord Salisbury was looking to the future, and thinking of the 
time, not far distant, when he will have to justify his failure 
to carry his measures before the country. 

Very significant also was his allusion to “assisted educa- 
tion” slight though it appears to have been. We are to have 
a measure upon this subject not during the present Session, 
but next year if Ministers are still in office, and+Lord Salisbury 
beseeches his friends to keep an open mind upon the question. 
Shrewd persons in both parties will conclude that it is upon 
this question that Ministers mean to appeal to the country, 
and we may, therefore, take it that the dissolution will not 
take place later than the spring of next year. The moral for 
the Liberal party is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
indicate it. Yet upon one point, alas! such a necessity un- 
questionably exists. It is well known to the initiated that 








the strongest argument which has been used by those 
Tory wire-pullers who have been trying to induce Lord Salis- 
bury to dissolve at once is one that has never yet been alluded 
to in the press. That is the fact that at this moment there 
are nearly four-score English constituencies which are still 
unprovided with Liberal candidates. We cannot be accused 
of want of loyalty to our party in alluding to this fact ; for it 
is just as well known at the Carlton Club as it is at the 
Reform.. The words of warning and advice which Lord 
Salisbury addressed to his followers when he bade them set 
their house in order are still more urgently needed 
by his opponents. A_ great battle — unquestionably 
the greatest political battle of the last sixty years 

lies before us. It may be very near; it cannot—with 
a Ministry floundering, like the present one, in broken water— 
be far distant. Of its result we entertain no doubt whatever ; 
but a decisive Liberal victory, such as will be necessary if we 
are to reap the fruits of the labours and the sacrifices of 
recent years, can only be secured if the Liberal party through- 
out the country forthwith puts forth all its strength in 
order to complete its organisation. When we know that 
English Liberalism is really organised, not alone in the great 
towns of the North, but in every constituency, rural or urban, 
in the land, we shall be able to watch the signs of growing 
weakness on the part of Ministers, and of an impending dis- 
solution of Parliament, not merely with equanimity, but with 
something like an absolute certainty of victory in the battle of 
the ballot-boxes. 





GERMANY WITHOUT BISMARCK. 
mabeniigyyrane 

HOSE who have had to thin out trees from their parks 
know that nothing is more difficult than to imagine the 
aspect which a bit of landscape will present when some tall 
ash or spreading oak has been removed, nor to predict 
exactly how the lesser trees or shrubs that have stood near it 
will suffer or gain by its removal. Bismarck, the Chancellor of 
the Empire, the Minister President of the Prussian kingdom, 
the creator of the modern German State, the man of blood 
and iron, has been so long the central figure, not only in 
Germany, but in the politics of the European Continent, that 
it is hard to picture to one’s self a Germany not ruled by him, 
a Central Europe whose international relations do not feel the 
magnetic force of his will. Who knows what the next tempest 
may overthrow, when this strong, stern personality—tough, 
gnarled, and rugged as an ancient oak—this personality which 
formed so efficient a shelter to those it wished to defend, 
stands in its place no more? Who can tell, on the other hand, 
what fresh crop of new statesmen, new ideas, new institutions 
may arise when the broad deep shade which checked their 
growth has vanished? We are far from assuming that 
Bismarck may not reascend, whether immediately or when 
some grave crisis calls for him, the pinnacle of power on 
which he has stood since 1862. Ever since 1875 he has been 
threatening resignation. But it is worth while to consider the 
results likely to follow on his own country, and on the 
politics of Europe generally, if he passes finally off the scene. 
The most obvious effect on Germany will be to bring out 
the monarchical character of its government in strong relief. 
There is something fascinating about the idea of a popular 
monarchy. Many writers, from Bolingbroke down to Disraeli, 
have admired its directness and simplicity, its capacity for 
prompt action, the vigour which it gives te the organism when 
everything is in perfect order. But if it is fascinating, it is 
also dangerous—dangerous even in Germany, where the fact 
that the nation is also am army, accustomed to obey its chief, 
gives the system speciaLadvantages. One of the uses of a re- 
sponsible Ministry is to divert from the nominal head of the 
Executive the blame and discredit of any fault or failure. If the 
monarch, whether legally irresponsible or not, makes himself 
the real governor, he must be prepared to bear this discredit 
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with serious consequences to the institution of monarchy itself. 
The most able monarch will sometimes err ; and even if he does 
not err, failure may attend some of his projects; even if he 
neither errs nor fails, the weapon which his hand could wield 
may be too heavy for his successor. Richard II. comes after 
Edward III. In Germany the long dominance of Bismarck 
has prevented any other Minister from gaining influence with 
the nation, or filling the space which separates the Sovereign 
from his subjects. Whoever becomes Chancellor will be deemed 
to be in fact, as well as in name, the servant and mouthpiece 
of the Emperor ; and all the more so because the Emperor’s will 
has prevailed against the will which used to be accounted the 
strongest in Europe. There is doubtless a large reserve of 
administrative and diplomatic ability in the upper ranks of 
the German, and especially of the Prussian, Civil Service. 
- But no one has appeared—possibly no one may appear-—to 
whom the Chamber and the people will hearken, as so large 
a part of them have been wont to hearken to the man who 
began his Ministerial career by resisting the Chamber, 
and whom the Chamber, after two great wars, confessed to 
have prevailed, and rightly prevailed, against it. With so many 
different sections composing it, the Reichstag is already in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, and the management of it presents 
unusual difficulties. In a genuinely Parliamentary country 
like England, a Parliamentary leader would be brought to the 
top by the natural action of the usual forces. But in Germany 
it is by the Sovereign, and not by the Chamber, that the 
Ministry is formed. The Chamber cannot indeed in Ger- 
many, as in England, stop the wheels of Government. Never- 
theless, even in Germany, there are many things which can 
only be done-by the help of the Legislature ; and the less 
danger there seems to be from external enemies, the more un- 
workable is such a Legislature as the present one likely to 
become. The young Empcror, no doubt, relies on his personal 
authority ; yet, if that authority was not sufficient to secure a 
Cartel majority, why should it induce the present Assembly to 
accept the measures which come stamped with his approval ? 
He is industrious, vigorous, self-confident; but he has not 
given any proof of possessing such a grasp of the econo- 
mical and social problems which confront Germany as will 
enable him to answer the expectations he has not shrunk 
from raising. Should he fail to find statesmen who can 
devise some better means of dealing with these problems than 
either England or France has yet been able to discover, the 
progress of Socialistic opinions and growth of a Socialist 
section in the Chamber are likely to aggravate existing 
difficulties. 

The wisest man cannot see far ahead in modern politics, 
and nineteen years ago wise men feared for the new Em- 
pire some dangers which are scarcely recollected to-day. It 
was thought that the jealousies of the German princes, and 
the imperfect cohesion of the States united in the new Empire, 
would be a grave source of trouble, possibly even of con- 
flicts. As the national life of Germany as a whole has grown 
more intense, and the cohesive forces more powerful, this 
element of danger has passed into the background. Should 
anything occur to bring it again to the front, neither the 
emperor nor any new adviser he may have could be 
trusted to supply the blank which Bismarck leaves. 
His diplomatic experience of the various German kingdoms 
and principalities dates back to the days immediately after the 
risings of 1848; his recollection of current events, back even 
to the French Revolution of 1830. All the leading princes 
and Ministers have been accustomed to defer to him. He 
holds threads in his hands which no one else knows so 
thoroughly, and which even those who may learn to know 
them will not for years to come be-fit to handle so deftly. 

What is true of Germany in her domestic telations is 
scarcely less true, mutatis mutandis, of the international system 
whereof she forms the centre. No other:statesman in Europe 
combines the two elements which have given to Bismarck the 
primacy of Europe—those of the ascendency of personal genius 








and the command of vast material forces. ‘The Czar is obeyed 
by a gigantic army, but the Czar is powerful only through his 
army, and so far as individual insight and judgment go, 
counts for very little. Lord Salisbury seems to direct the fleet 
of England, and might perhaps involve her in a war before 
public opinion could check him. But Lord Salisbury has 
never impressed the mind of the Continent. At Berlin, in 
1878, men spoke slightingly of him ; nor does anyone believe 
his power to be stable. No French Minister, no Austrixn, 
no Italian, enjoys any authority beyond his own country. 
The two latter States have of late waited for a nod from 
Berlin before they have taken any steps of importance, nor 
has Germany been less the main source of influence for the 
Turks, for Roumania, perhaps we may now add for the Court 
of Athens. That Berlin has so prevailed is very largely due 
to the prestige of success which has surrounded the 
Chancellor ever since he outwitted Austria in the matter 
of the Danish duchies, a piece of statecraft even more 


remarkable than his subsequent triumphs over Louis 
Napoleon, whom the world once thought so wise. The 
brilliance of that triumph and the vast results that 


followed it have made people ‘ascribe to him an almost 
superhuman foresight and strength of will; they have pur- 
chased forgiveness for his errors; they have contributed 
scarcely less than the exploits of the German army to create 
the Triple Alliance, to restrain the hostile passions of France 
and Russia, to keep the simmering cauldron of Bulgaria, 
Servia, Macedonia, and Montenegro from boiling over into 
open war. 

What then will the stilling of this voice to which the rest 
of Europe has listened, whether in fear or in sympathy, mean 
for the rest of Europe? Austria and Italy will count it a 
misfortune. It will not directly affect the Triple Alliance, 
which is based on strong motives of real or supposed interest. 
While Francis Joseph of Austria lives, while Crispi retains 
power, there is not likely to be any change in the so-called 
League of Peace. But there is no certainty that the 
leading member of the League wi!! know so well how to 
preserve peace as Bismarck has known. Austria has more 
than once come dangerously near to conduct calculated to 
provoke war. Next time, without Bismarck to hold her 
back, she may overstep the line. Russia and France, on the 
other hand, will feel relieved of the awe inspired by him 
before whom Louis Napoleon and Jules Favre quailed, and 
whom Gortschakoff owned as his superior. ‘The spell which 
Germany has laid on both Powers will be more than half 
broken. Not that any immediate danger need be expected. 
France knows the terrible stake she would have to play for. 
The Czar, though he joins his people in desiring an authority 
south of the Danube, which only war can secure to him, 
does not desire war, and sees that Russia will gain by waiting. 
Yet both France and Russia know that they have less to fear 
when their most redoubtable opponent is removed, and there- 
fore his removal clouds the prospect, which lately seemed 
brightening, of European peace. 

We may seem in thus writing to ignore the adage which 
reminds us that there is no such thing as an indispensable 
man. History is full of instances that contradict the adage. 
Still we are far from holding that Bismarck is indispensable. 
Germany may have men (though one is surprised to see them 
sought among the soldiers) whose prudence, tact, and know- 
ledge will compensate for the loss of the personal influence 
he exercised. The exercise ‘as well as the possession’ of 
power may sober the young monarch, in whose self-con- 
fidence and undue sense of “mission ” no small part of the 
danger of the situation lies. Nor will Bismarck’s  with- 
drawal be an unmixed misfortune for the tone and temper 
of the German people. His influence has been in some 
respects pernicious. It has intensified their tendency to 
think first and mainly of material greatness and material 
power, pttting their former achievements in the fields of 
literature, learning, and science, into a second place. It 
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has accustomed them to harsh and violent methods. It has 
made them condone acts, some of which, if done by a less 
famous man, would have been branded as acts of trickery or 
poliation. It has given a tinge of cynicism, almost of 
brutality, to their political thinking as well as to their political 
action—a tinge conspicuous in the writings of the most typical 
of their publicists, H. von Treitschke. These are defects 
which, altogether apart from questions of morality or taste, are 
dangerous to a nation because they debase and therefore 
weaken the national character, and they produce an attitude 
which other States will, sooner or later, resent and punish. 
So far as internal questions are concerned there is no sign 
that the Chancellor has any better way of dealing with 
Socialism than by stern repression, nor with economic diffi- 
culties than by stringent protective tariffs. Those who come 
after him may be wiser and more liberal. Were it not for 
the dangers that impend from her enemies on East and 
West, Germany might unregrettingly permit her most 
famous man to spend in seclusion the remainder of his days, 
feeling that her domestic problems are not those he is best 
fitted to solve, yet never forgetting the debt she owes to the 
man who made her not only a nation, but a State, the central 
and leading State of the European Continent. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF LORD RANDOLPH? 
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is to become of Lord Randolph Churchill? This 
the question which has been most generally dis- 
cussed at dinner tables and in political clubs during the past 
fortnight, and as yet no satisfactory answer has been given to 
it. One thing at least seems tolerably certain at present. That 
is, that the leaders of the Tory party are so bitterly incensed 
against the member for Paddington that they would be ready 
to welcome almost any means by which he could be driven 
forth from their ranks. The bitterness with which he has 
been assailed in the party press and in those Liberal Unionist 
organs which, like the Sfecfator, are more Royalist than the 
king himself, shows how deep is the offence which he has 
given by his emphatic assertion of his own independence. Tt 
is not by the press alone, however, that he has been assailed. 
The party wire-pullers have been no less bitter and active 
in striving to compass his undoing, and the usual familiar 
‘“* demonstrations,” by which in a well-drilled party all show of 
independence is resented, have been witnessed at Birmingham 
and in Paddington. Conservative meetings which he was to 
have addressed have been hurriedly postponed ; ‘Tory clubs 
in which he held office have been invited to meet and re- 
pudiate his pernicious doctrines : everything has been done 
to make him feel that he has committed the unpardonable 
sin, and that in his bold and manly statement of his own 
views on the subject of Mr. Parnell’s treatment by the Govern- 
ment, he has given irremediable offence to his own party. 
The nearest approach to Lord Randolph’s present position 
which has been witnessed in our time was when Mr. Forster, 
having left the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, claimed his right to 
criticise freely and independently the policy of his own col- 
leagues. At that time Forster was attacked by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and that section of the Liberal party which still believed 
in the Birmingham politician, with a malignant bitterness hardly 
inferior to that which Lord Randolph Churchill is now ex- 
periencing. Every kind of petty humiliation and provocation 
was heaped upon the head of the member for Bradford, and 
there was clearly a strong desire on the part of many members to 
drive him from the ranks of their party. How this treatment 
might eventually have affected Forster’s political position we 
have no means of knowing ; but the sterling qualities of the 
man were so universally recognised, even by those who were 
most enraged at his outspoken independence, that, unlike 
Lord Randolph Churchill, he might have taken a leading 
place in either political party whenever he chose again to 
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assert himself. Lord Randolph's position is a very different 
one. If the Tories are anxious to get rid of him at all costs, 
the Liberals, it is quite certain, are just as anxious to prevent 
his accession to their ranks. We spoke last week of the 
dismay which prevailed among the Liberal leaders when the 
rumour of his intention to cross the floor of the House was 
first heard. Subsequent reflection has done nothing to make 
the prospect of his accession to the Liberal ranks more 
welcome, and it is evident that on the Opposition side of 
the House no door will be opened for the admission of the 
member for Paddington. 

No man could well be placed in a more unpleasant posi- 
tion ; but Lord Randolph has himself, and himself alone, to 
thank for it. He is paying to-day for the sins of his youth, 
for the virulence, the insolence, the lack of all decent. re- 
straint, which he displayed when he originally made his mark 
in public life. He may long ago have repented of his errors, 
but the world cannot readily forget either his brutal jibes at 
Mr. Gladstone or the manner in which he treated Sir Stafford 
Northcote. His behaviour to that estimable and distinguished 
man was a blot upon his career which can never be effaced. 
It is true that in the worst episodes of that transaction Lord 
Salisbury himself was his partner, and Lord Salisbury must 
share the shame of having deserted and betrayed a loyal and 
worthy colleague. But the Prime Minister was clever enough 
to shield himself behind his young lieutenant, and in the eyes 
of the world it is Lord Randolph who is mainly responsible for 
an incident in our history which no one can remember with- 
out shame. Nor is it possible to forget that the deterioration 
in the tone of public life which all are now united in deploring, 
has been more largely due to the action of Lord Randolph 
Churchill than of any other person. We have travelled a 
long way since the days of the Fourth Party, but for most of 
the humiliations to which Parliament has since been subjected, 
and for that distinct loss of public respect which it has suffered, 
the chief share of responsibility must be laid upon Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his associates in that party. If 
therefore his present position is one of intense bitterness, and 
if his treatment by his political associates is distinctly wanting 
in generosity, he must still remember that he owes his mis- 
fortunes to himself, and that he cannot fairly blame any other 
man for the dilemma in which he is now placed. 

That, with all his defects, he has many excellent qualities 
no fair-minded man will deny. He has an open and recep- 
tive mind; his impulses are often as generous as they are 
strong: he has wonderful and when he sees the 
point which he wishes to reach, he makes straight for it, with 
a frankness which savours of audacity. But, admitting all 
this, we must still hold that there can be no place for him in 
the Liberal ranks, and that the Liberal leaders could make 
no greater mistake than that of allying themselves with a 
colleague so heavily discredited and so absolutely untrust- 
worthy. What, then, is to be his future? Clearly he must 
remain in the political fold in which his lot has hitherto 
been cast, and he and his old colleagues must arrange 
some modus vivendi which will allow them to work together 
with, at least, an appearance of concord. Unless they can 
actually drive him out of Parliament, it is worse than useless 
to pour their anathemas upon his head. ‘They may subject 
him to social and political ostracism if they like, but he will 
still remain a power in the House of Commons, will still be 
able to attract audiences in the country, will still prove him- 
self the most pungent and formidable critic of their policy. 
Surely it is obviously to their interest that they should try to 
make some terms with him. Like Frankenstein, they have 
created a power from whose grasp they will find it difficult to 
escape. Their wise course is to submit to their misfortune, 
and to strive to make the best of it. 

One possible alternative to Lord Randolph’s return to the 
Ministerial fold, and one only, presents itself. There is 
another eminent politician in the House of Commons who 
occupies a position not wholly dissimilar from that of the 
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member for Paddington. Mr. Chamberlain stands by him- 
self. His old friends and ardent admirers, the Radical wing 
of the Liberal party, have cast him off for ever ; and though 
we believe that one or two members who sit on the front 
bench still cling to the belief that some means will be found 
of restoring Mr. Chamberlain to the service of Liberalism, 
the almost unanimous feeling of the Liberal party is that no 
such means exist, arid that for the remainder of his 
public career Mr. Chamberlain must remain outside the 
Liberal fold. Like Lord Randolph Churchill, he has, there- 
fore, to consider his position, and to decide in what direction 
he will steer his future course. That he is not loved by the 
rank and file of the Liberal Unionists may be taken for 
granted. ‘The fact that the leadership of that curious party 
has been entrusted, in the absence of Lord Hartington, not 
to Mr. Chamberlain, but to Sir Henry James, is a sufficient 
indication of their estimation of the former. In these 
circumstances, nothing apparently but his open adhesion 
to Toryism seems to lie before the whilom leader of English 
Radicalism. He has, however, marked out for himself another 
course. He dreams of the creation of a National Party, the 
precise characteristics of which have apparently not yet 
shaped themselves even in his own mind, but of which, at all 
events, he will be the leader. If he can form this party, if he 
can give it any kind of position in the House of Commons or 
in the country, he will be able to offer his brilliant and 
erratic companion in misfortune a camp of refuge. But what 
would the country at large think of a party in which the two 
most prominent men were Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill ? and what, above all, would Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Randolph think of each other? We pause for a 
reply. 








THE GREAT COAL STRIKE. 
aowiiiabeees 

“THE great dispute in the Coal Trade has happily been 
settled, but it is impossible to forget that for more 

than three weeks the country has been within measurable 
distance of a calamity unparalleled in the history of modern 
industry. In former years we have had the greatest of 
English trades completely paralysed during the cotton 
famine, and the consequent distress artificially maintained 
in part by the misguided efforts of national charity. We 
were threatened with the temporary extinction of the 
South Wales iron trade during nearly five months in 1875, 
and have known a minor panic combined with a greater rise 
in price, owing to increased demand and _ consequent 
fall of the margin of production, trade disputes, diminished 
output, and other causes, in the early part of 1873. But 
we have never had a trade dispute affecting nearly so 
large an area, comprising almost all the great manufacturing 
districts of England, and involving directly the action of a 
quarter of a million of miners and almost two-thirds of our 
total coal supply. Happily as we write there are indications 
that the crisis has passed away. The Conference of coal- 
owners, having met the representatives of the men, on 
Thursday agreed to a_ settlement, under which an im- 
mediate advance of 5 per cent. and an additional 5 
per cent. on August rst, will be given. But it must 
take some time before work can be resumed in the manu- 
facturing districts so suddenly deprived of their supply of 
power, and so likely to be interfered with in recovering it 
by the congestion of traffic which the renewed demand must 
necessarily produce. ‘The railways, too-—one of which has 
already begun, through force of circumstances, to detain the 
coal it was carrying for another—must be seriously ham- 
pered by the deficiencies in their own supplies during 
the return to the normal state of things. Altogether, it must 
take a considerable time to restore the status guo in the Mid- 
lands. And though a settlement has now been arrived at, it 
was endangered by the importaticn of a certain amount of 








feeling into the dispute. The Yorkshire coal - owners 
mindful of their reverses of 1888—were the least ready, 
it would seem, to yield; some of the larger employers else- 
where not unnaturally felt that each fresh concession to 
the demands of their men reduces them more and more 
to the position of silent members in that partnership be- 
tween capital and labour which is explicitly recognised 
by modern theories of wages, and finds its expression 
in the sliding scale; and the profits of coal mining, so 
far as can be judged from the dividends paid in past 
years by those coal companies whose figures are most access- 
ible, are by no means always an appreciable quantity. A 
revival of trade, if it is to be accompanied by an increase of 
wages, cannot be very profitable to a capitalist who is bound 
by contracts made before the revival, especially if increase of 
wages means, as is alleged, diminished output, and conse- 
quently diminished turnover and profit. 

Still the fact remains that, after resisting as long as they 
dared, the masters, being brought face to face with a catas- 
trophe to our national industry the like of which has never 
occurred before, wisely determined that they would pocket 
their dignity, and face the demands of the men. ‘They could 
hardly have acted otherwise without incurring great public 
blame ; for although there may be much of which we are 
entitled to complain in the manner in which the leaders of the 
men have pushed their claim, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that, upon the whole, they had a well-founded claim to 
advance. ‘The protests of the coal-owners seem, indeed, to 
have been pitched rather too highly, even according to the de- 
clarations of some of their own number. The only member of 
the West Lancashire Coal-owners’ Association who was in 
favour at their meeting on March 11th of granting the demands 
of the men—Mr. Herbert Fletcher—pointed out that those 
demands would be covered by a rise in price of 5d. 
per ton; and despite the statement that prices were 
then declining, it can hardly be believed, in the face 
of improving trade all over the world, that such a de- 
cline can be of very long duration. The contention of the 
men that coal has risen ninety per cent., and their own 
wages only thirty per cent., certainly seems to the out- 
sider not to be far from the truth. And their readiness 
to compromise so-far as to take five per cent. now and five per 
cent. in July, when the present contracts will have nearly all 
run out, certainly deserved to be met, as we are glad to say it 
has been. By agreeing to defer the second advance for a 
month—from July to August— they have brought to a close 
the most dangerous crisis with which the coal trade of this 
country has ever been threatened. “ All’s well that ends 
well”; but it must be admitted that society has just had a 
desperate fright. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature in this strike is the 
aspect it bears of a purely business. dispute. There are 
no processions of half-clad men, no picketing, no rioting, 
no appeals to public sympathy; nor, at least as yet, any 
effort at public charity. The miners of Lancashire, says 
one observer, came out as if on a holiday. They were 
ready even to dispense- with strike pay for a time; they 
hold large, but perfectly peaceful, mass meetings ; and have 
neither accepted nor been offered the aid of outside 
mediators, or of assistance from any of the various dis- 
cordant factions of the new Labour Party. On the other 
hand, their well-wishers will probably be the first to regret that 
they have declined to resort to arbitration. Mr. Woods, the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, has indeed in some of his 
speeches-—subsequently, it would seem, he has rather modified 
his position-—indicated pretty plainly that he does not accept 
the offer of the masters to submit their books to examination by 
accountants, because he does not altogether believe in the 
genuineness orcompleteness of the books—nor, even supposing 
theyare genuine and complete, in the sliding scale which may be 
founded upon them. An impartial arbitrator too, in his 
opinion, cannot be found, and an arbitrator’s decision given 
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some years ago in South Yorkshire was rejected or evaded by 
the coal-owners. Still, the sliding scale and similar methods of 
arrangement would seem to have averted the spread of the pre- 
sent striketo Thorsendale, South Wales, and Staffordshire ; while, 
despite their repeated trial and abandonment in Northumber- 
land, any method must be worth cultivation and development 
which averts the tedious and wasteful process of astrike. It is 
to be hoped thit the amicable settlement which has now been 
arrived at, may serve as the basis for some such arrange- 
ment -which public opinion will certainly press on the parties 
concerned. With the gloomy prophecies of commercial de- 
cadence and foreign competition with which we have been 
favoured from some quarters during this week, we need 
not concern ourselves seriously. “ Foreign competition” is 
certainly not a very serious matter when England produces 
160,000,000 tons of coal annually against about 115,000,000 
from the whole of the rest of Europe. And any limitation of 
the source of manufacturing power must necessarily also 
affect the foreign manufacturer, since the coal produced in 
his own country is not nearly sufficient for his wants. As 
Sir William Armstrong remarked as long ago as 1873, any 
restriction of the output would ultimately be a benefit, by 
checking the scandalous and useless waste of ordinary con- 
sumption. ' 








CREED REVISION IN SCOTLAND. 
——_ 
\ DECISION has just been arrived at by a committee 
representing the Free Church of Scotland, which appears 
calculated to divert into the channels of pacific and constitu- 
tional “reform from within ” certain theological impulses and 
tendencies, which otherwise may lash themselves into the 
wasteful fury of heresy-hunting on the one side, and of anti- 
confessional revolt on the other. This body, which bears the 
Suggestive designation of “ The Confession of Faith Revision 
Committee,” has decided, through a sub-committee, to formu- 
late the various objections to the existing Presbyterian Standards 
which are being urged throughout the Church. When this 
work is accomplished, its results will be presented to the 
General Assembly in the form known in Scottish ecclesiastical 


phraseology as a Declaratory Act. In other words, the - 


Church will be brought face to face with the problem of creed 
revision. It will be compelled to say what portions of the West- 
minster Standards it regards respectively as immaterial, erro- 
neous, and of Divine authority. Movements parallel to this 
within the Free Church are proceeding less noisily in the other 
leading Presbyteriancommunionsof Scotland. The United Pres- 
byterian Church, the second of the Dissenting Churches in the 
North, has frequently and emphatically of late declared its right 
to revise its Confession, and in all probability it will proceed 
to the actual task of revision, when the more pressing eccle- 
siastical difficulties involved in Disestablishment and dis- 
endowment have been disposed of. Lately, and without 
much ado, the Assembly of the Established Church “re- 
laxed” the formula of theological belief, which is to be 
signed by those laymen who hold the office of elder in 
Scottish Churches. Still more recently, a remarkable state- 
ment upon religious tests, signed by a majority of the Professors 
in the Theological Faculty of Edinburgh University, was 
presented to the Executive Commission, which is at the 
present moment setting in order the ancient seats of learning 
in Scotland. ‘This statement is neither more nor less than an 
argument for the abolition of religious tests, even in the case 
of theological professors ; and, were it carried to its logical 
conclusion, the Church of Scotland would become a realisa- 
tion of Coleridge’s dream of a “clerisy ”—would, in fact, be 
transformed into a State-aided institution for the pursuit of 
free theological research. Such a proposition will, it is safe 
to say, never be given effect to ; but the mere fact that it has 
been. made indicates that the theological ferment in Scotland 
is not confined to the Dissenting Churches. Finally, the 











Conference which has been arranged to take place in 1892 
between the American and Scotch Churches, on the subject 
of the Confession, affords evidence that Presbyterianism 
generally is profoundly moved upon this question. 

Under these circumstances, and with creed revision 


unmistakably in the air, it is not surprising that many of the - 


more judicially minded of Scotch laymen should be recom- 
mending a pause in the war which has been raging for some 
time over the heresies attributed to two of the leading 


theological scholars of Scotland, Professor Dods of Edinburgh, . 


and Professor Bruce of Glasgow. It is quite possible that 
matters have gone too far to allow of any such halt_ being 
made. ‘The case of Dr. Dods is so far advanced that a 
“libel” has been prepared, »» which his alleged deflections 
from the Standards are stated at length. A prosecution by 
“libel” has not yet been instituted against Professor Bruce, 
but a self-constituted committee of clergy and laymen in 
Glasgow has drawn up a statement of his “errors,” as well as 
those of Professor Dods, and, at a recent meeting of the 
Presbytery to which he is subject, a moiety—numbering fifty 
in all—declined to censure the extraordinary, if not irregular, 
action of this committee. Until prosecutions for heresy 
against the two incriminated teachers have actually been 
instituted, however, it is possible for pacific counsels to 
prevail. Both Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce have openly and 
vehemently denied that they are rebels against the Confessional 
Doctrines, more particularly of the Atonement and of Inspira- 
tion, their utterances upon which have led to the present 
agitation. Their opponents have, they aver, “read into” 
their writings opinions which they do not hold, and never 
have held. Neither they nor their sympathisers, who are 
obviously very numerous, and probably constitute a majority 
of the Free Church, are revolutionary assailants of the 
Standards. In short, the main points in dispute seem 
eminently matters to be cleared up by friendly explanation 
rather than by hostile prosecution. “The truth is,” says Mr. 
Taylor Innes, one of the most influential of Free Church 
laymen, “that a libel was never intended as an instrument 
for a church making up its own mind upon disputed 
and difficult subjects.” In other words, it is not for 
a church, which is itself engaged upon creed revision, 
to prosecute or expel professors, the worst that can 
be said against whom is that they have been doing a 
little revision on their own account. The fact that 
the Free Church has a committee which will shortly and 
formally bring before its Assembly the objections that are 
urged against certain portions of the Confession, commits to 
revision the very alarmists who are now impugning the 
opinions of Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce, and who, it ought to 
be borne in mind, are far too numerous, earnest, and influen- 
tial to be vanquished by sneers at “ reaction,” “ obscurantism,” 
and “the Highland Host.” They consented to the forma- 
tion of such a committee for such a purpose. The difference 
between them and the teachers who are being attacked— 
at all events these teachers as they are represented by 
themselves—is one of degree. And surely the degree of 
creed revision for which a church is ripe is likely to be 
settled more satisfactorily as well as more calmly by the de- 
liberations of its own representative Assembly than by the trials 
of alleged heretics either by “libel” or by popular clamour. 
In any case, and whether theological reform is to come to 
the Free Church, and to Presbyterianism in Scotland gener- 
ally, by a quiet vote of Assembly, or after a fierce struggle 
ending in another “Ten Years’ Conflict” and a secession 
from the Church of the Disruption, there need be no appre- 
hension that this reform will degenerate into revolution. 
Even the most panic-stricken of the assailants of Professors 
Dods and Bruce does not venture to say that they are 
deliberately seeking to undermine “the fundamentals” of 
the Presbyterian faith, such as the Divinity of Christ. There 
is no evidence that Scotland or any considerable body of 
Scotchmen is about to become Agnostic or even Unitarian. It 
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would be difficult to find a Robert Elsmere on the other side 
of the Cheviots ; the transformation of any Scottish Church into 
an organised community of Elsmeres is an impossibility. 
Nor, in spite of the unhappy division of Scotch Presbyterianism 
into so many rival sects, is the golden rule of “in things 
essential, unity,” being forgotten, even although “in things 
unessential, freedom,” be as yet a pious aspiration rather than 
an accomplished fact, and “in all things, charity,” be hid 
from sight by the smoke of polemics. It may be predicted 
with tolerable confidence that the Presbyterianism of Scotland 
will be found quite equal to the inevitable and indeed 
impending duty of modifying and amplifying its creed—while 
leaving the heart of it untouched—so as to keep itself abreast 
of the theological thought of the time. And the hope need 
not be abandoned that this result will be attained without 
suffering, much less injustice, to individuals. 








THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


nities 
HE printed statement and speech with which the Secre- 
tary for War has ushered in the Army Estimates for the 
coming financial year are naturally couched in a tone of 
gentle optimism. The pill has to be swallowed. Some gild- 
ing is evidently necessary, and the practice introduced by Mf. 
Stanhope of issuing with the Estimates an explanatory memo- 
randum is highly commendable. ‘Phe arrangement of this 
year’s Estimates shows an improvement, due to the suggestions 
of the Committee on Estimates Procedure. The votes have 
been reduced in number; but, although the grouping is 
decidedly more business-like than that of previous years, 
there is still room for further reforms in this direction. 
The Estimates do not by any means show what the total 
expenditure on military services during the coming year 
will be. Expenditure is now in full progress under the 
Defence Act, and the Barracks Estimate actually shows 
a decrease, due to the immediate prospects of a large 
loan. Excluding these and other disturbing factors, the 
net result appears to be that for a total expenditure of more 
than £20,500,000 the force of all ranks which can now be 
provided is 153,483 Regulars and Colonial corps (including 
the permanent staffs of the auxiliary forces), 63,750 Army 
Reserves, 136,448 Militia, 14,139 Yeomanry, and 218,012 
Volunteers. Assuming the total cost to the country of the 
army reserves and auxiliary forces, including items necessarily 
involved with other than pay votes, to be 42,000,000, the 
balance of £ 18,500,000 is required for the support of 29,839 
Regulars in Egypt and the Colonies, 108,503 Regulars at home, 
5,230 Colonial troops, and the training of drafts to supply 
the waste of 72,429 Regulars in India. 

The apparent disproportion between expenditure and 
results is sufficiently startling, and it is difficult to account 
satisfactorily for the extraordinary difference between the cost 
of the Continental armies and of our own. Better clothing, 
greater cost of training, sea transport, have all been suggested 
as explanations of the discrepancy ; but the British army is 
scarcely better clothed than that of Italy, its training is, 
at present, far inferior to that of Germany, and the cost 
of sea transport is relatively a bagatelle. Meanwhile the 
expenditure steadily advances, the mere “automatic varia- 
tion” estimated for the next financial year being an 
increase of almost a quarter of a million, of which the 
rise of prices of supplies is only credited with £31,000. 

The cost of the British army must largely depend upon 
the objects for which it is maintained and the ideals which 
our military reformers may select. It is extremely difficult 
even now to ascertain on what principles, if any, the strength, 
composition, equipment, and distribution of the army at 
home is ultimately based. The strength of the force in 
India has been determined on definite grounds; the garrisons 
of the coaling stations can also be definitely fixed. We have 





thus a certain necessary army abroad which must be main- 
tained in the fullest efficiency, necessitating a certain strength 
of supply depéts at home. Whether this primary military 
need ot the British Empire can be economically fulfilled by a 
short-service army is a question which touches the very root 
of our army expenditure. India and the coaling stations must 
be held against all probable forms of attack. ‘This is the first 
demand upon the British army. After this, however, some 
doubt appeared to exist, which Mr. Stanhope’s speech can 
hardly be said to clear up. “After providing for these 
garrisons, we have arranged for the remainder of our 
defence forces, Regular and Auxiliary, to become the 
lines of defence.” There is to be a field army of three 
Army Corps 110,000 strong, and “a great Volunteer army 
occupying strong defensive positions as a second line.” A 
few years ago we were to have eight Army Corps, which duly 
appeared in the Army List, with blanks against all the most 
essential items. ‘This turned out subsequently, however, to 
have been merely a grim practical joke, and two Army Corps— 
one ready for instant embarkation, the other to follow after a 
period variously estimated—became the ideal of our re- 
formers. Now we are to have “lines of defence,” with 
three Army Corps in the front ranks. But the equipment 
for a portion of these troops is stated to be stored at South- 
ampton among other places. Clearly, therefore, embarkation 
is contemplated ; the lines of defence are to be broken up for 
offensive purposes. Here a host of considerations present 
themselves. What is the scale and nature of their equipment ? 
Troops intended for the Persian Gulf would require to be 
quite differently provided from those. destined for the 
Caucasus. What is the nature of the stores now accu- 
mulated at Southampton? Questions such as these vitally 
affect the whole organisation of the army and its cost ; 
but no clear answers are forthcoming. If we are providing 
these Army Corps, equipped on the Continental scale, for 
European warfare, then assuredly we are flinging away money, 
and possibly, at the same time, leaving ourselves unprovided 
against the contingencies most likely to occur. What is the 
precise nature of the “emergency” which Mr. Stanhope is 
preparing to meet? To this the long array of figures pre- 
sented in the Estimates give no clue, though it is the policy 
which is at the back of these Estimates which must mainly 
determine their amount. 

The most probable demands upon the British Army are 
considerable reinforcements for India, small reinforcements 
for certain colonial garrisons, and the rapid preparation of 
expeditionary forces to strike unexpected blows at the very 
outset of war against the non-European possessions of pos- 
sible enemies. For the efficient performance of some such 
services the army should be primarily organised. ‘The proba- 
bility of operations en rase campagne in Europe is remote 
indeed : that of being driven to defend the country against an 
invading army may be set aside altogether, provided that an 
adequate navy—necessary also on other grounds—-is main- 
tained. At the same time, this is of course no argument 
whatever for neglecting all organisation for home defence and 
trusting everything to the navy. The great value of the 
auxiliary forces, apart from their importance as feeders of the 
regular army in the event of a great war, arises from the fact 
that their very existence enormously raises the scale of any 
invading force, and thus places it at the mercy of the navy. 

Whether the scheme of mobilisation which has been de- 
vised is a real one or not, it is impossible to ascertain. As Mr. 
Stanhope prudently admits, “it is a paper organisation, and 
a paper organisation is not entirely to be trusted till you have 
tested it by practical experiment,” which experiment we are 
unfortunately precluded from trying. ‘“‘The primary condi- 
tion of any effective and rapid mobilisation is decentralisation.” 
This is admirable ; but decentralisation cannot begin when war 
breaks out. 

Many other doubts, which, however, cannot here be dis- 
cussed, inevitably present themselves. What touch is really 
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being kept with the reserve, which forms so large a propor 


tion of the mobilised Army Corps? And why is the pay of 
the Director-General of Artillery-—who appears to be more or 
less responsible for an annual expenditure of nearly two 
and a half millions, and duties must apparently 
demand qualifications of the very highest order—-precisely 
the same as that of the Inspector-General of Remounts, who 
disposes of only £80,000 ? 

Perhaps the most important feature of the existing scheme 
is the full recognition of the Volunteers as an integral portion 
of the home army. In endeavouring to increase their effi- 
ciency and to create a volunteer field artillery, Mr. Stanhope 
has shown wise judgment. What the Volunteers most need 
is a higher standard of tactical training among their officers, 
and this can only be given by collecting them in camps, 
under specially qualified officers of the regular army, of 
whom, thanks to the long fetish worship of mere drill, there 
are not at present too many available. 

A study of the Estimates suggests many enigmas to which 
no answer ts forthcominy. But the momentous point is the 
general principle upon which organisation is based. Are we 
to be prepared to employ a field army on the Continent, or, 
utilising the command of the sea, to strike—-should it be 
necessary—in other directions? What is the war potentiality 
of the navy, and what functions should it be enabled to 
discharge ? The two fighting services must be regarded as 
a whole, and each so adjusted as to meet the requirements 
which it can best fulfil, when these requirements have been 
authoritatively ‘laid down, In thus going straight to great 
principles, and in radical and long needed administrative 
reforms, lies the only hope of the adequate fulfilment of the 
military needs of the Empirc, and the prevention of waste or 
extravagance. 


Ww he SC 


‘**BETTERMENT;” OR, PAY FOR WHAT YOU GET. 


A NEW and strange name does not help an old friend. 
7% When we hear it, we say “ Not at home,” or cry with 
Mr. Punch’s navvy, “ ’Eave arf a brick at him.” The uncouth 
phrase “ Betterment” frightens many people who would not 
be alarmed by some well-known words such as “ Rate in 
aid.” They suppose that we are introducing some odious 
novelty from our cousins across the Atlantic, when we are 
really only applying to the modern wants of English towns 
a principle as old as taxation ; a principle which is borne out 
by numberless analogies; a principle which approves itself 
to common sense and to simple ideas of justice. That 
principle may be very simply stated—‘ Let those who 
benefit pay, and let those who benefit most pay most.” 

When a great landowner lays out an estate for building 
when, for instance, the Duke of Devonshire lays out East- 
bourne, or Sir J. Goldsmidd the west end of Brighton—the 
first thing he does is to expend a very large sum of money in 
roads, sewers, and other matters which make houses possible. 
So large may this expenditure be, that I remember Sir F. 
Goldsmidf, who had the management of his father’s Brighton 
estate, telling me that, valuable as the property had become, 
he believed his father would have on the whole done better 
to invest his money in stocks. But large as the expenditure 
is, the landowner makes it, because when he has made it 
builders and people who want houses will pay him far more 
for his land than it was worth before. In other words, he 
“ Zetters” his estate. 

Now if, instead of a single estate, we have a number of 
small plots, held by different owners, and a town authority 
over the whole, the town authority may do for the whole of 
them what the Duke of Devonshire does for his estate. It 
may lay it out for building, and take upon itself all the 
expenditure necessary for roads, drains, and other purposes 
of the kind. In such cases, the town authority “ defters” 
the plots of the different owners, just as the Duke of 
Devonshire “dettered” his estate; and in such cases, the 














town authority may properly insist that each of the owners of 
these plots shall pay his due share of the “ de//erment.” Indeed, 
it would be most grossly unfair to the rest of the taxpayers of 
the town if they did not. Now this is, I believe, just what 
has happened in America, and hence has arisen in that 
country the special form of local taxation which is now 
becoming known here under the uncouth name of “ better 
ment.” 

Although this precise form of “ée/ferment” may not have 
been common in England, because our towns have been gener- 
ally laid out by landowners, instances of the same principle 
may be multiplied to any extent. When a large extent of fen- 
country is drained by a body of Commissioners, as in the case 
of the levels in the East of England, all the landowners within 
the area are taxed, and are taxed, as far as possible, in propor- 
tion to the benefit they receive from the drainage. Whena 
river-valley is to be drained, the principle adopted is to tax the 
land in the valley in proportion to the benefit it receives. If 
a new road is to be made through a district, it is paid 
for by a rate on the inhabitants of that district who are 
presumed to use the road. If a harbour is deepened and 
improved, vessels which use the harbour are taxed for 
the expense; and if a lighthouse is established for the 
purpose of making a navigable channel more easy and 
safe, ships which pass through that channel are charged 
with the cost. The whole local taxation of our towns, and 
of London in particular, is based upon this principle. Local 
wants of all kinds are supplied by means of money raised by 
rates on local property, because the local property is supposed 
to benefit by the rate. ‘The very difficulties which constantly 
arise in London are good illustrations of the principle. The 
questions whether the charge for the poor should be borne by 
the common fund of the metropolis or by the districts in 
which they live; the question whether Shaftesbury Avenue 
ought to be a charge on Southwark and Bermondsey ; the 
question whether the whole of London ought to pay 
for the Blackwall Tunnel; the questions which arise at every 
meeting of the London County Council, whether a given 
improvement is one for which the parish ought to pay or 
towards which the Council should contribute ; the question 
now agitating the London Council and every other County 
Council, whether roads are main roads to be paid for by the 
County, or local roads to be paid for by the district, are all 
illustrations of the acknowledged principle that those who 
benefit should pay, and that those who benefit most should 
pay most. 

This principle is really just as applicable to the making of a 
new street in the midst of an old crowded town as to making 
new roads in the wilderness; and if we have not always 
acted upon it, it is because Parliament has regarded the 
claims of landowners and has disregarded the rights of the 


taxpayer. It has even granted compensation where it 
ought to have imposed a tax. The managers of the 


Crown Estates, for instance, blind to the real interests of 
the public, were allowed to appropriate, for the private 
advantage of their own leasehold tenants, land won by the 
money of the ratepayers of London from the sludge of 
the River Thames; and those leaseholders were allowed to 
claim money compensation for what most people would have 
considered an addition to the amenity of their houses. Wher- 
ever many great improvements have been made at the cost 
of all the ratepayers of London, and wherever the benefit 
of that improvement has gone in any special and sensible 
degree to one particular class of ratepayers, or to the owners 
of any particular properties, zishout any special payment in 
return, our legislation has to that extent placed upon one 
set of shoulders burdens that ought to have been borne by 
another. 

Clear as the principle is, there are, no doubt, about this as 
about other forms of local taxation, considerable difficulties 
of method and plan. One method would be the rough-and- 
ready one adopted in some American States—namely, to 
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assess at once a lump sum representing the improvement of 
the property, and charge it directly upon the owner. But 
where properties are small and indivisible, or where, as is the 
case in London, the interests of occupier, of leaseholder, and of 
freeholder are various and complicated, this method would be 
open to serious objection. Another plan would be that adopted 
in the London County Council Bill of this session, namely, toas- 
sess the value of theimprovementatonce by means of arbitration ; 
to turn this value into the form of a perpetual annuity, and to 
charge this annuity upon the various interests in the premises 
in proportions to be determined by an arbitrator. To 
this plan there is the obvious objection that it is not easy 
either to assess at once the future permanent value of the 
improvement, or to say in what proportion the several 
interests in the property will be benefited by it; and 
there is the further financial objection that, instead of 
providing for the payment of the cost of the improve- 
ment within a given time, it makes the charge perpetual, 
and burdens posterity for ever with the cost of an improve- 
ment, the benefit of which may have disappeared. <A third 
method might be to value the improvement separately on each 
quinquennial revaluation of the premises under the Metro- 
polis Valuation Act, and to charge a separate and a high rate 
in respect of it; but this method could not be safely 
or justly adopted without at the same time providing 
for an equitable division of the rate between occupier 
and owner. Other methods might no doubt be suggested, 
and there will be difficulties about them all; but difficulties 
such as these are apt to disappear when we are satisfied that 
our principle is right and that we have a sufficient object in 
view. All taxation, including local taxation, can only be a 
rough approximation to absolute justice, but this approxima- 
tion will be the nearer the more we can approach the principle 
that no compensation shall be given where no injury is in- 
flicted ; and that those who reap the largest share of the 
harvest shall pay the largest share of the cost of producing it. 
Let cach man pay for what he gets. T. H. Farrer. 





A CHANCE FOR THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 





] EGULARLY as March comes round, the question of the 

Death Duties comes to life again, with “the flowers that 
bloom in the spring.” But unhappily, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, like March, generally comes in on the question like 
a lion, and goes out like a lamb. 

In 1880, and every year since, the Chancellor has dabbled in 
Death Duties. But the Chancellor has not yet arisen who has 
taken the whole question in hand and dealt with it, not like a 
tinker, but like a statesman. Mr. Childers came nearest to doing 
so in 1885, but unfortunately he at the same time tampered with 
that ark of the covenant the Beer Duties, and was beaten. Since 
then, first Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and then Mr. Goschen have 
adopted several of Mr. Childers’ proposals, and though they have 
done so in the spirit of tinkers, they have distinctly placed the 
question in a better condition for being dealt with in the spirit of 
statesmen. 

The present condition of things is clearly and accurately set 
forth in a little book, one of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s well-known 
hand-books on political problems, which has just appeared, a 
joint production of Mr. J. G. Barnes and himself. The fearful 
complexity and want of logic in the system—-if so it can be 
called—of the present Death Duties is very ably shown in this 
brochure. There are now five (or six) different duties—probate 
duty, inventory duty (in Scotland), account duty, legacy duty, 
succession duty, estate duty—and the most frightful muddle as to 
area, rate, and mode of levy, is caused by the existence of all these 
different duties. If that were all, a Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might easily build himself an everlasting name 
and a fair profit by reducing the muddle to simplicity. 


muddles and anomalies in taxation produce injustice as between 
one individual and another. But the muddles and anomalies 
of the Death Duties produce the most serious injustice between 
classes. They are absolutely unequal and inequitable, and the 
inequality is in favour of the rich and great, and against the 
poor and lowly. The Death Duties in 1888-9 produced eight mil- 
lions. Of this sum less than a million came from succession duty. 
That is to say, while personal property paid seven millions in 
probate and legacy duties, land under the name of succession duty 
paid no more than £700,000 ; for the total amount of succession 
duty is made up, as to about two-sixths, by personalty in settlement. 
Land is absolutely free from probate duty, a tax of three per 
cent. on the capital value of other property. So is settled per- 
sonalty. But while settled personalty pays succession duty on 
its capital value, land, whether settled or unsettled, pays only on 
its annual value after deducting all charges and outgoings ; and 
while the tax on personalty is paid up at once, the owner of land 
is allowed to spread his payment over four years and a half. A 
single case, which went to the House of Lords and was twice 
argued there, will show the injustice to the taxpayers, between 
individuals and between classes, and loss to revenue involved. As 
Herodotus might say, a certain brewer went lunatic, and stayed 
lunatic for years. His share of the profits of the brewery was 
accumulated and invested in land to the extent of a million 
pounds’ worth. On his death the Crown claimed probate duty 
on the whole. The case turned on the most refined doctrines of 
“national conversion,” and eventually it was decided that in the 
eagle eye of Equity this million’s worth of land was not land at 
all, but money. The heir accordingly had to pay probate duty 
to the extent of £ 30,coo instead of £4,cco succession duty, and the 
money became payable at once, instead of in half-yearly instal- 
ments. Had the heir died before all the instalments of succession 
duty were paid, the State would have lost h-m ; whereas had he 
died before the probate duty was paid, the State would have 
taken the whole duty just the same. The injustice between the 
heir and the neighbouring landowner was bad. But the injustice 
between the landowning class and the rest of the community is 
much worse. 

Mr. Goschen has already recognised this. In 1888 he added 
an extra '4 per cent. to succession duty ; but 's per cent. is not 
2 per cent., which is about the difference still remaining. More- 
over, he gave much more than the '4 per cent. back again to the 
landlords by handing over two millions of probate duty to 
County Councils. And in 1889, while he imposed the addi- 
tional estate duty of 1 per cent. on all personal estates above 
£10,000, he only imposed the estate duty on land if the suc- 
cession was over £10,cco. So while three children dividing 
£10,000 would pay £100 estate duty, three children dividing land 
the capital value of which was £15,000 would pay nothing. 

Now Mr. Goschen has a large, perhaps a stupendous, surplus. 
Let him carry out his professions and promises, and while equalis- 
ing the Death Duties on land and moncy, abolish the duty on tea. 
Then he can go to the country as the grestest and most popular 
Finance Minister since 1860. He knows better than anyone that 
the objection that land bears all the burden of local rates, and 
therefore ought not to be equally taxed by Death Duties, is mere 
cant. For in his salad days he wrote a book, and in that book, a 
prodigy of ability and industry, published in 1872, he showed that 
it is not land, but houses, that bear the chief burden of local rates. 
Since then, Mr. Giffen has shown that houses have increased 
in number and value so much that lands are nowhere in propor- 
tion. And most houses are not real but personal property. Be- 
sides, all leasehold houses already pay probate duty. And houses, 
except the country mansions of the great, are fully assessed for 
house duty and income tax and local rates and Death Duties, 
while lands and great mansions, which are freehold, are under- 
assessed as well as free of probate duty. Besides the land which 
pays rural rates is the land in the hands of the farmer enriched 
by his stock. His stock already pays probate duty, while the 


All | landlord’s land escapes. 
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It is surprising that Mr. Buxton in his book has not insisted 
more on this, because herein is the conclusive answer, logically 
and politically, to the objections to making land pay Death Duty. 
The interests of the landlord are not identical with, those of the 
householder and the farmer, but in direct conflict with them. 
The farmer, the trader, the town-resident are already taxed to 
their uttermost farthing, alike in local rates and probate duty. 
The landlord escapes. Mr. Goschen is pledged that he shall 
In making the change he can reduce muddle to 
order, complexity to simplicity, inequality to equity. 
chance ; 


escape no longer. 
Now is his 
though, for the sake of the political prospects of the 
Liberal party, we rather hope he will not take it. 


**MR. GLADSTONE’S SUCCESSOR.” 


~* 


lam 
The 
have been 
discussing Mr. Gladstone's successor at a time when he is quite as 
vigorous as any of his lieutenants. 


I [ AVING persuaded the editor that it contains a moral, 
allowed to give some extracts from my odd dream. 


moral is for use among the hasty persons 


who 


So many articles on this 
subject have appeared in the monthly reviews alone, that I have 
bound them into one thick volume. Pondering over the book 
the other night I fell asleep, and I dreamed that a monthly 
review for the year 1910 lay open on my knees. 
was entitled “ Mr. 


pith of it: 


The first article 
Gladstone’s Successor,” and I subjoin the 

“ At first sight” (says the writer, after a preliminary paragraph 
about himself) “it may seem that we are looking too far ahead in 
discussing Mr. Gladstone’s probable successor. Though our 
political views are as far removed from Mr. Gladstone's as the south 
pole from the north, we are pleased to know that the right hon- 
ourable gentleman is at present in robust health. He has quite 
recovered, the daily press informs us, from the slight attack of 
cold which lately alarmed his relatives, and at this moment he is 
devoting his leisure forenoons to a} History of the Reformation 
in Scotland which will be published in October, simultaneously 
with his 4 Reminiscences of My Successorsh Yet, despite Mr. 
Gladstone’s wonderful vigour—his speech on the Bill for trying 
Lord Randolph again lasted an hour and forty-seven minutes, 
and is acknowledged to have been one of his finest oratorical dis- 


plays—it is obvious that he cannot lead the Liberal party much 
longer. The question therefore arises, Who will succeed him ? 


“From a remark let drop in the Upper Chamber a few nights 
ago by Lord Aston (so much better known as Mr. Chamberlain), 
we gather that in certain circles Mr. H. W. Lawson is looked 
upon as the next Liberal leader. There is much to recommend 
this choice, though it is not ours. Mr. Lawson is a comparatively 
young man, being, we believe, still under fifty years of age, which 
is young in the Parliamentary meaning of the word. From our 
point of view (it is needless to say) Mr. Lawson’s views are as 
pernicious as those of Mr. Gladstone himself; but, seeing that 
some choice must be made from among the Liberal lieu- 
tenants, his party might worse than select him. At 
the Board of Trade he showed some administrative capa- 
city, and as Home Secretary he has a comparatively good 
record— stained, we must admit, by his curious misunderstanding 
with the Chief Commissioner of Police, the full facts regarding 
which have never been made public. Long before the last Con- 
servative Government brought in its unfortunate Five Hours 
Bill Mr. Lawson had made the subject his own, and his amend@ 
ment in favour of Having Several Working Days a week made 
him popular with the masses. Whether‘he would be a popular 
leader is another matter, however. He is not, to our mind, 
strong enough to quell the dissensions that would undoubtedly 
arise in the Cabinet were he placed over the heads of his dis- 
appointed rivals. 

“It is revealing no secret to say that Mr. Arnold Morley and 
Mr. Asquith will be candidates for the successorship to Mr. 
Gladstone when the question descends into the arena of practica 
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politics. The claims of the former are urged in the Pall Madl 
Gazette every Tuesday and Friday, while the Pa// Mad’s nominee 
on Mondays and Thursdays is Mr. Asquith. Neither gentleman 
is, to our mind, too old to undertake the heavy office, though both 
have been in Parliament for some thirty years. So far back as 
the passing of the Home Rule (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Morley was one 
of the Liberal Whips, and from their point of view doubtless did 
his party useful service. Mr. Morley has been a very efficient 
colonial Minister when compared to some others, and he 
seems to be a business man of considerable shrewdness. As a 
speaker he would be but a poor successor to Mr. Gladstone, not 
so much because he cannot speak as because he is a man of words 
rather than of deeds. It was Mr. Morley, if we are not mistaken, 
who, shortly before the passing of the Bill for Reducing the 
Salaries of Scottish Professors to Two Hundred a Year, proposed 
and nearly carried) a motion that only members of the Govern- 
ment and of the front Opposition bench should be allowed to 
speak for more than five minutes on end, and that when 
an ordinary member's five minutes were up the Speaker 
should ring a bell. This motion made the honourable gen- 
tleman very unpopular with the members who held that 
it dart levelled against themselves, and doubtless 
such of them as were Liberals would choose Mr. Asquith as a 
leader in preference to Mr. Morley. Mr. Asquith, however 
though at present high in office, has now perhaps the most lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar; indeed it is told, on the trustworthy 
authority of the Widdlemarch Records London correspondent, 
that this eminent Q.C. lately got £500 for nodding to his client 
in court. In such circumstances it is not probable that Mr. 
Asquith would give up his Bar practice and sink into the obscurity 
of a Premiership. 

“In last month’s number of this review, an anonymcus writer 
whom we take to be Mr. Grant Allen, jun.) had a somewhat 
severe attack on the Hon. Austen Chamberlain, the respected 
leader of the Opposition. Mr. Chamberlain treated the article 
with the scorn it deserved, and we have no intention of fighting 
the battle of one who can fight so well for himself. But in this 
article Mr. Munro Ferguson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was mentioned as Mr. Gladstone’s certain successor. Despite the 
air of authority with which this is given, we believe it is decided 
that Mr. Munro Ferguson will remain at his present post, and 
that he will not think of adding to its labours. Mr. Birrell headed 
the plebiscite on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the 
new paper Facts and Fancies, which purports to contain to- 
morrow’s news ; but we understand that he will retain the Lord 
Chief Justiceship. Other names are discussed at the clubs, but, 
with one exception, these are the chief. The exception, of course, 
is Lord Dalmeny. Though a very young man, Lord Dalmeny 
has reached an age at which we have ere this had at least one 
capable Premier. While we are writing, Mr. Gladstone is at the 
residence of Lord Dalmeny’s venerable father, and we cannot 
doubt that the future of the leadership is discussed over the 
walnuts and the wine. Is Lord Dalmeny the man? We 
think so.” 


was a 








SPRING’S HARBINGERS. 
N consequence of a generally expressed astonishment that no 
description of a Devonshire orchard in March has appeared 
in the daily papers this year, we feel that the public hasa right 
to know the causes of this unprecedented omission. 

As a matter of fact, the responsibility rests with the Society for 
the Better Regulation of Natural Imagery, and with its accredited 
representative Mr. James P*yn, who would appear to have inter- 
preted his powers somewhat widely. Having tracked the four 


leader-writers of the S¢*xd*rd, D*ily N*ws, D¥*ily T*lego*ph 
and .M*rning P*stto the usual orchard within sight of Torbay, and 
come upon them as they rested after a lunch among the daffodils, 
he stole away to Brixham, engaged a band of brawny fishermen, 
The unfortunate 


and marched back to the orchard at their head. 
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journalists were rudely dragged from their sound slumbers, 
bound in chains to trees in remote corners of the enclosures 
and supplied with stylographic pens and writing-pads. Mr. 
P*yn explained in a short speech that his apparent harshness was 
not to be attributed to personal dislike, but was simply meant to 
encourage individuality; and after eating the remains of the 
luncheon, he lit a pipe, stretched himself on the daffodils, and 
closed his eyes. 

For an hour nothing was to be heard but the hurrying of pens 
over paper in the four corners of the orchard, and the voice of the 
D* ily T* legr* pi's representativeasking the Latin for “narcissus.” 
His voice finally awoke Mr. P*yn, who begged the four gentle- 
men to recite what they had written—together if possible. 

The D*ily T7*/egr*fh answered that this was impossible until 
someone told him the Latin for “ narcissus,” but the others readily 
complied as follows :— 


Tutti, ‘* The hush of afternoon has fallen on the orchard, where between 
grey gnarled trunks you may see the blue waters of the bay, and perhaps a 
white sail moving in the distance. 

dappled } descended ) 


sa speckled } thrush has < alighted upon a branch close at hand, and 
. pied (pitched 
his tentative music 





Mr. P*yn asked them if they were quite sure the bird was a 
thrush. 

The D*ily T*/egr*ph had recognised the bird as a kingfisher, 
and described it as follows—‘a kingfisher, flashing in loops of 
light, skims over the daffodils that 

‘*Come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ ”’ 

The indignation of the three others (who, it appeared, had all 
worked in this quotation later on) became so frenzied, and 
the strain upon their fetters so severe, that Mr. P*yn’s voice with 
difficulty restored peace. 

“Let us hear some more about the thrush,” said he. The 
Si*nd*rd began— 

* He sings his song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
His first fine——’ 

Upon this the D*z/y .V*ws young man broke loose from his 
tree, foaming at the mouth, declaring his name to be Kn*ght, and 
his mantle that of Richard Jefferies. Did the Sz*zd@*vd man mean 
to rob him of a quotation he had used so often that he might be 
said to have invented it? 

What ensued will never be exactly known. Mr. P*yn keeps 
silence about it, and the D*z/y 7*/egr*f/’s man was discovered 
in the branches of an apple-tree next morning, a gibbering idiot, 
demanding the difference between a daffodil and a doxy. No 
traces have been found of the other two writers, beyond a frag- 
ment of Richard Jefferies’ mantle hanging on the orchard 
palings. 

But Mr. P*yn is going to describe a Devonshire orchard in 
the 7*mes for Easter Monday next, and it will begin :—‘ Going 
down to Brighton, as soon as the train is out of Victoria we whip 
up one of the cushions, deal the cards around, and are thoroughly 
happy, while Jack employs himself with a pen-knife upon the 
notices that adorn the compartment... . ” 








A JOHNSONIAN EXHIBITION. 





VERY reader of Boswell must often recall, as he walks down 
Fleet Street, that Friday evening in July, 1763, when, after 

a supper at the “Mitre,” Johnson took Goldsmith across the way 
to his house in Bolt Court, leaving the young Scotchman to return 
to his lodgings alone. “ Dr. Goldsmith,” writes Boswell, “ being 
a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an esoterick over 
an exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity, ‘I goto Miss Williams.’ 
I confess, I then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he 





seemed so proud ; but it was not long before I obtained the same 
mark of distinction.” Just a month later, a day or two before he 
set out for Holland, he became “‘a privileged man, and was carried 
by Johnson in the evening to drink tea with her. In my first 
elation at being allowed the privilege of attending him at his late 
visits to this lady, which was like being e secretioribus consiliis, 
I willingly drank cup after cup, as if it had been the Heliconian 
spring. But as the charm of novelty went off | grew more 
fastidious ; and besides, I discovered that she was of a peevish 
temper.” All these old scenes were suddenly brought back to our 
memory the other day as we were shown four silver spoons 
which had belonged to blind Miss Williams. With these 
during thirty years Johnson had stirred countless cups of tea— 
cups almost like the sand of the sea-shore for multitude. These 
spoons Goldsmith and Boswell had used with pride ; these 
Reynolds doubtless had often handled, and many a famous man 
besides. There they were, stamped with W. and 1783, the year of 
her death. Johnson’s huge tea-pot is kept at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. His saucer is in the Museum in Lichfield; his cups 
doubtless are preserved somewhere or other. We should like to 
see them brought together; still more should we like just for 
once to use them in drinking “the infusion of that fascinating 
plant, with which he amused the evening, solaced the midnight, 
and welcomed the morning.” 

An excellent opportunity is afforded for the assemblage, not 
only of these, but of other Johnsonian relics, in an exhibition 
which is to be held in Westminster Town Hall on May 7th and 
8th, on behalf of a school in which both he and Miss Williams 
took great interest. Though Johnsonian questions have long 
engaged our attention, yet we confess that it was only a few days 
ago that we became aware that this institution still exists. It not 
only exists, but it flourishes. In informing Bennet Langton of Miss 
Williams's death, Johnson wrote :—“ She left her little substance to 
a Charity School. She is, I hope, where there is neither darkness, 
nor want, nor sorrow.” It was to the Ladies’ Charity School, in the 
parishof St. Sepulchre, that herproperty wasleft. A few weeks before 
her death she had given it £200; the remainder, amounting to 
£157, she left in her will. The larger part of her money she owed 
to Garrick, who had given her a benefit at Drury Lane Theatre. 
For this benefit Dr. James, Johnson’s old schoolfellow, had taken 
three box-tickets and then refused to! pay for them. “It isa 
strange fellow,’ wrote Johnson, apparently calling him “it” as_ if 
he and his famous powder were one and the same thing. The 
four silver tea-spoons were part of the bequest. There is alsoa 
curious pair of sugar-tongs which had belonged to her, for of her 
it could not be said, as Johnson said of Lady Macdonald in Skye 
—*The lady had not the common decencies of her teagable ; 
we picked up our sugar with our fingers.” Her portrait, too, has 
been preserved, showing a woman of a strong but not very 
amiable character. It is possibly the work of Miss Reynolds. 
It has, we believe, never been engraved. If it were photographed, 
we doubt not that Johnsonians would each eagerly seek a copy 
of the likeness of one whose name is almost as familiar to them 
as her face was to Johnson. 

In this school another of Johnson’s old friends took a warm 
interest—Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow 
Hill ; “not in the learned way,” as his black servant described 
her, “but a worthy good woman.” She had, however, learning, or 
a love of learning, enough to lead her to subscribe to the edition of 
Swift's Works in seventeen volumes : a glorious example in these 
latter days—when people subscribe, not to books, but to Circulating 
Libraries—for all tallow-chandlers’ wives and others to follow. 
Books Johnson certainly thought that she could use, for he left her 
in his will one out of his library “at her election.” Among her 
friends she boasted of Mrs. Masters the poetess, whose poems, we 
fear, like good Mrs. Gardiner’s candles, have long gone out. By 
Johnson’s intervention Dr. Shipley, “the knowing and conversible” 
Bishop of St. Asaph, was ineluced to preach a sermon for the 
charity. The Rev. Mr. Harrison preached in the afternoon of 
the same day, and, as the old account-books show, at the two 
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collections more than £38 was received. 
cribed to the schoo! from the year 1777 till his death. 
subscription of one guinea was paid by his executors. On March 
12, 1783, it is recorded in the minutes :—“ Dr. Johnson, having 
urn, presents Mary Ann Austin, daughter of Charles and Amey 
Austin, living at the top of Goswell Street, at one Mr. Mason’s, 
near the prison bar.” 


Johnson himself sub- 
His last 


Six silver tea-spoons, in addition to Miss 
Williams's four, are in the possession of the charity; these, 
They 
is a curious 
fact that they were made, as the in the 
of her death. It very therefore, that 
curing her lifetime he always used her tea-spoons, and did 


ly tradition, are known as having belonged to Johnson. 
stamped 1785, as hers are stamped 1783. It 
hali-mark shows, 
probable, 


ire 


year is 


ot buy any for hmeelf till hers had gone to the institu- 
tion. His plate was left in trust to his executors for his 
black servant, who was his heir. We may assume that they 


were bought by someone interested in the charity school, and 
presented to it shortly after his death. 
that Mrs. Thrale a subscriber and a 
manager, so that the school has many Johnsonian associations. 
It is stated by Boswell that it afforded a hint for the two /dlers 
Numbers 26 and 29) where Johnson, under the signature of 
Betty Broom, describes the fortunes of a servant-girl educated at 
sucha school. 


In these old minutes we 


discover also was both 


At the end of her career, her last mistress dies, 


and leaves her five hundred pounds. “With this fortune, 
Betty writes, “Il am going to settle in my _ native parish, 
where | resolve to spend some hours every day in teaching poor 


girls to read and write.”. No man was more eager for popular 
“Though it should be granted,” he 
wrote, “that those who are éern fo foverty and drudgery should 
not be deprived by an improfcr education of the opiate of tgnor- 
ance, even this concession will not be of much use to direct our 
practice, unless it be determined who are those that are dorn fo 
joverty. To entail irreversible poverty upon generation after 
generation, only because the ancestor happened to be poor, is in 
itself cruel, if not unjust.” 

In the minutes of the school the Cock Lane Ghost and Mrs. 
Rogers, the m/stiess, thus strangely meet together :—“ Red 
Lion Court, February 9th, 1763.—A letter was received this day 
from some unknown subscribers, complaining of Mrs. Rogers’ 
credulity with regard to the Cock Lane Ghost, and her deé- 
claring publicly her firm belief therein before the children, and 
punishing such as declared their unbelief of Fanny’s ghost; they 
therefore thought her an unqualified person to educate young 
girls who were designed for servants. All present agreed that the 
complaint was just, and was [s/c] obliged to those who wrote the 
letteg. Mrs. Rogers was acquainted with the affair ; she could not 
deny the fact, for she continued to believe in Fanny’s apparition, but 
promised for the future to keep her faith in this article to herself, nor 
sufier any discourse whatever on this subject in the school from this 
time. 


education than Johnson. 


Since the days when Eton boys were flogged, as Evelyn 
tells us, for refusing to smoke tohacco as a safeguard against the 
plague, we doubt whether children had been more superstitiously 
punished than these sensible little maids. Both in Eton and the 
Ladies’ Charity School they were, no doubt, taught in their cate- 
chism “ to submit themselves to all their teachers ;” but at tobacco 
and ghosts the line might be fairly drawn where rebellion became 
justifiable. The Society for Psychological Research will henceforth, 
we expect, drink to the pious and immortal memory of the ill-used 
Mrs. Rogers, coupled with the name of the Cock Lane Ghost. 
We learn with the regret of an antiquary that an old instrument 
of punishment, which an aged subscriber remembers to have seen 
hanging up on the wall, has long disappeared. It was a wooden 
ruff, which cpened en a hinge, and was put round a girl’s neck as 
a mark of disgrace. If this did not produce a proper feeling of 
shame, she was next made to wear a black dress. Let us hope, 
as trends of liberty, that in some sudden outbreak the ruff was 
burnt and the black dress torn to rags. 

The managers of this school--which, since its foundation in 
1702, has done excellent work in training young girls for domestic 


| 
| 


servants—anxious to increase its usefulness, intend, as we have 
said, to open an exhibition of Johnsonian relics early in May. 
The number of these is already known to be very great, but there 
are doubtless numerous objects which, like Miss Williams’s tea- 
spoons and portrait, have hitherto remained in obscurity. We 
trust that collectors will open their treasures for the two days in 
which these curiosities will be exhibited, and will at their conveni- 
ence communicate with the honorary secretary of the Ladies’ 
Charity School at the Institution in Powis Gardens, Notting Hill. 
When the exhibition is opened ardent Johnsonians no doubt will 
be allowed, for a consideration, to stir their tea with one of the 
silver spoons which the great Rambler himself had so often used. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
contends 

“THE display at the Royal Institute presents the inequalities 

which belong almost of necessity to an open exhibition. A 
large public is catered for with generous tolerance ; and tolerance 
is extended to the practitioners of Art. Not that we would be 
understood for one moment to imply that work of the highest 
class is absent. On the contrary, it is present, and in abundance. 
But in an open exhibition the immature outsider must necessarily 
take his place beside the infirm member. Now, of our two Water 
Colour Societies, the elder one has only the infirm member to 
provide for; and this ts distinctly a convenience. Yet the plan 
of the younger body is, on the whole, the more to be commended. 
The Institute assumes the greater burden; and how—unless 
someone should assume it—would there be an opportunity for 
the extension and the development of Water Colour Art? 

On the whole, too, a more modern tone—in some respects a 
benefit, in some respects a loss—characterises the Institute. In 
Sir James Linton, Mr. E. J. Gregory, and Mr. Charles Green, it 
has finer figure-painters than we may meet at the old Society, 
where, among the real props, the active supporters, of the body, 
Mr. Henshall is probably the only figure draughtsman of the first 
order. Here the Institute Lenefits. But in the matter of Land- 
scape, though it has much that is accomplished, it does not--by 
reason of its very tolerance—represent the English tradition quite 
as steadily as does its elder sister. Landscape of style and vigour 
it unquestionably has, but not perhaps very much of the land- 
scape of imagination. We have for years been accustomed to 
consider that the Institute’s leaders of landscape painting are 
Mr. Hine and Mr. Thomas Collier. Theirs is a most steriing 
and admirable art, and we doubt if the large public has ever 
fully felt its excellence. For, though exercising, for their own 
sakes, an occasional range in the choice of theme, both Mr. Hine 
and Mr. Collier, as far as the great public recognise them, are 
somewhat limited. Mr. Hine paints a great sweep of the chalk 
downs, generally in serene weather; Mr. Collier an acre of 
moorland, backed by a world of sky. This spring he sends 


nothing. He is engaged, they say, in painting in oil. And 
Mr. Hine—a veteran—contributes, prominently, just the familiar 
visions of the Sussex hill-sides. These—and “ Fittleworth 


Common” (No. 317) is ‘the largest of them—are not epoch- 
making pictures. They have dignity, style, amenity even, 
but obviously nothing novel. Mr. Keeley Halswelle, in “St. 
Albans” and “ Royal Windsor,’ may by some be found more 


interesting. We cannot ourselves think him so. Mr. Frank 
Walton is always neat, and “Carradale Bay” (No. 24) is 
very pleasantly spick-and-span. Of the younger men—some 


of whom are accustomed to merely echo the French, to paint 
here, as elsewhere, the light of an English shire with the 
greys and greens of Picardy—we do not speak. English, at all 
events, are Mr. Wimperis, Mr. James Orrock, and Mr. Weedon. 
Of these three, Mr. Wimperis is the most dramatic. A vivid in- 
terest can scarcely be denied to such a vigorous portrayal of 
roughish weather as he gives us in his “ Hay Field” (No. 439). 
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It is built on the foundations of David Cox. Mr. Grace and Mr. 
Aumonier—like Mr. Hine—paint Sussex, and they depict it with 
patience and with placid charm. The forces of Nature assert 
themselves again—and boisterously—in the marine subjects of 
Mr. Edwin Hayes, whose “ Dover Roads” (No. 136), although in 
purity of colour not quite equal perhaps to his admirable sketches 
in oil, is yet, undoubtedly, a sea piece of the first order. Mr. 
Fulleylove—-perhaps the most masterly architectural draughtsman 
of our day—makes himself noticeable in the present exhibition 
rather by the abundance of his smaller work than by peculiar ex- 
cellence in any one example of it. Mr. Edwin Bale, who, when 
he paints iandscape, paints with curious distinction and refine- 
ment, records in his chief contribution the placid sunshine on a 
hill-side above Florence. 

Once or twice the President has attracted popular interest to his 
work by composing a graceful group to convey a definite story. 
But this year he shows only single figure-pieces, the best of which, 
to our minds, is that which is confessedly a portrait. It represents 
“Miss Ashbee.” (No. 16.) The lady is a good-looking brunette, 
to whose flesh-tints justice has been done. The character 
has not been forgotten ; but for the artistic person the especial 
interest of the picture lies in that exercise in colour which Sir 
James has set himself, in what is for him an unusually simple 
costume. The dress is of greyish rose-colour ; the lady wears tan 
gants de Suéd-, and carries a fan with just a touch of black in it, 
and neither the Japanese on the one hand, nor Terburg and 
Metsu on the other, could have conceived a colour-scheme with 
more ingenuity, or wrought it out with greater subtlety. 

If Sir James Linton recalls these magicians of the East and 
these great Dutchmen, Mr. E. J. Gregory, by a precision, a 
decisiveness, an intricacy of manipulation quite unmatched, re- 
calls Meissonier. He has two little drawings, both of them a 
profound disappointment to those who would demand that he 
should be occupied with story, and both of them an unfailing 
delight to those who take pleasure in technical mastery. One is 
a girl with a guitar (No. 302), the other a not unreasonably self- 
satisfied young woman, existing beautifully in a white gown. 
(No. 322.) Mr. Gregory has never carried execution further. 
Everything is here—except drama and except soul. He has not 
pretended to be novelist or poet. He has solved a painter's 
problem. And the little drawings live by grace of line, by truth 
of dainty texture, by charm of colour, and by brilliance of light. Mr. 
Charles Green understands his art differently. Heis not abovebeing, 
when it suits him, that now much-despised person the “illustrator” 
—-a person suffering under the scorn of the merely French-taught 
or merely Japanese-taught student, because he does not consider 
his art isolated, and comprehends that the fortunes of humanity, 
even as those fortunes are set forth by humanity’s literary 
chroniclers, may conceivably concern him. Mr. Green, when 
he illustrates, generally asks from us a thorough knowledge of 
Dickens. His own knowledge is profound. Here it is displayed 
in a record of the meeting of the Pickwick Club. (No. 435.) Mr. 
Pickwick, mounted on a chair, lifts up his voice, waves his hand 
with an orator’s measured grace, and displays his innocent learn- 
ing. By him is Mr. Snodgrass, sitting in feeble reverie, and 
with the assumed modesty of the blushing poetaster. Mr. Tracy 
Tupman is not far off, and the member who took exception to 
Mr. Pickwick’s remarks, is looking black, in a corner. Dickens’s 
characters could not be more perfectly entered into; yet Mr. 
Charles Green is fortunately quite incapable of seeking, in suc- 
cessful and witty caricature, excuse for the neglect of the 
picturesque elements in his design. He takes us back not 
only to the scene of Dickens's imagination, but to the real 
London—the quaintly attractive London, too— of 1830. A large 
drawing by Mr. Dadd may reveal possibly a stronger dramatic 
faculty than Mr. Green lays claim to, or cares to exercise ; 
but it is, at the same time, the habit of his art to indulge 
it a caricature more obvious, in a humour less subtle. Mr. 
Hugh Carter has for several years contributed to the Royal 








Institute drawings plainly suggestel by the practice of Josef 


Israels, and what he sends to the present show displays 
neither advance nor retrogression in (fechnigue. His point 
of view remains unchanged: the world he depicts is grey 
and plaintive, and the song he sings is in a minor key. 
Mr. Langley, although sufficiently strong technically, becomes a 
little wearisome by the unimaginative presentation of the familiar 
model. 

Among the work of less known men, it is not unfair perhaps to 
direct attention to the contributions of Mr. Grierson and Mr. W. W. 
Collins; for in each invention has a part, and in each a manipula- 
tion sufficiently skilled affords the artist opportunity to do justice 
to his thought. Mr. Grierson’s drawing (No. 678) records, after 
the fashion of Renoir and Degas—two of the earlier and more 
gifted of the French Impressionists—the efforts of a little daughter 
of the people to become graceful in a dance for the pantomime. 
This, without caricature on the one hand, or any mawkish senti- 
mentality on the other, is a vivid page torn freshly from the book 
of the life of the poor in London. In its attained realism there is 
proof enough of imagination; without dramatic sympathy the 
chronicle would have been less complete and less veracious. As 
for the drawing by Mr. Collins (No. 559), it represents a Druidical 
sacrifice. The figures of the priests, in their long sweeping robes, 
have at once dignity and impulse, and there is movement and 
eagerness in the crowd. 





A GIRL AND A BOY. 


detiininens 
O, THE swallow lit down from the thatch 

On the willow, and swayed there ! 
Is it blame if the rind bear a ‘scratch 

That her springing foot made there ? 
For the call of the main was a fire in her brain ; 
But the withy was flayed, and the agony stayed there, 
Judge now the branch and its right, 

When the farmer has bent it 
To a snare and the bird is held tight. 

Shall he pardon, resent it 
His wound and her specx,—when he circles her neck ? 
Shall the willow relent, or the swallow repent it ? 


T wasa stifling August afternoon. Not a breath of wind came 
over the downs, and the sky was just a great flaming oven 
inverted over them. I sat down under a dusty gorse-bush (no 
tree could be seen) beside the high-road, and tugging off a boot, 
searched for a prickle that somehow had got into it. Then, 
finding myself too hot to pull the boot on again, I turned out 
some crumbs of tobacco from a waistcoat pocket, lit my pipe, and 
unbuckled my pack. 

I “travel” in Tracts, edifying magazines, and books on the 
Holy Land ; but in Tracts especially. As Watteau painted the 
ladies and cavaliers of Versailles so admirably, because he de- 
spised them, so I will sella Tract against any man alive. Also, 
if there be one kind of Trac: that I loathe more than another, it is 
the Pink Tract. Paper of that colour is sacred to the Loves— 
to stolen kisses and assignations—and to see it with acomminatory 
text tacked on at the foot of the page turns my stomach. I have 
served in my time many different masters, and mistresses; and it 
still pleases me, after quitting their service, to recognise the dis- 
tinction between their dues. So it must have been the heat that 
made me select a Pink Tract. I leant back with my head in the 
shadow to digest its crude absurdity. 

It was entitled, “A/ow infernally Hot!” 1 doubt not the 
words were put in the mouth of some sinner, and the moral dwelt 
on their literal significance. But half-way down the first page 
sleep must have descended on me: and I woke up to the sound of 
light footsteps. 

Pit-a-pat—pit-a-fa‘-a-pit-pat. | lifted my head. 

Two small children were coming along the road towards me, 
hand-in-hand, through the heat—a boy and a girl; who, drawing 
near and spying my long legs sprawling out into the dust, came 
to a stand, finger in mouth. 
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“ Hullo, my dears!” I called out, “what are you doing out 
in this weather?” 

The children stared at one another, and were silent. The 
little girl was about eight years old, wore a smart pink frock and 
sash, a big pink sun-bonnet ; and carried an apple, with a piece 
bitten out. She seemed a small lady; whereas the boy wore 
corduroys and a battered straw hat, and was a clod. Both 
children were exceedingly dusty and hot in the cheeks. 

Finally, the girl disengaged her hand and stepped forward— 

“If you please, sir, are you a clergyman ?” 

Now this confused mea good deal ; for, to tell the truth, I 
had worn a white tie in my younger days before. . . So I sat up 
and asked why she wished to know. 

“ Because we want to be married.” 

I drew a long breath, looked from her to the boy, and asked— 

“Is that so?” 

“ She’s wishful,” answered he, nodding sulkily. 

“Oho!” I thought ; “ Adam and Eve and the apple, complete.” 
“Do you love each other?” I asked. 

“| adore Billy,” cried the little maid ; “he’s the stable-boy at 
the ‘ Wool-pack’ in Bleakirk——” 

“So I am beginning to smell,” I put in. 

—* and we put up there last night—father andI. We travel in 
a chaise. And this morning in the stable I saw Billy for the first 
time, and to see him is to love. He is far below me in station,— 
ain’t you, Billy dear? But he rides beautifully, and is ever so 
strong, and not so badly ed—educated as you would fancy: he 
can say all his ‘five-times.’ And he worships me,-—don’t you, 
Billy?” 

“ Washups,” said Billy, stolidly. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have trotted in this sun all the 
way from Bleakirk ?” I inquired. 

The girl nodded. She was a splendid child—dark-haired, 
proud of chin, and thoroughbred down to her very toes. And the 
looks of fondness she threw at that stable-urchin were as good as 
a play. 

* And what will you do,” I asked, “when you are married ?” 

“Go home and ask my father’s forgiveness. He is proud ; 
but very, very kind.” 

I told them I was a clergyman, and began to cast round in 
my mind what to do next; for the marriage service of the Church 
isn’t exactly the thing to repeat to two babes, and the girl was 
quick enough to detect and resent any attempt at fooling. So at 
last I persuaded them to sit together under the gorse-bush, and 
told them that matrimony was a serious matter, and that a long 
exhortation was necessary. They settled themselves to listen. 


Having been twice married, I did not lack materials for a 
discourse. Indeed, when I talk of married life, it is a familiar 
experience with me to be carried away by my subject. Nor was 
I altogether surprised, on looking up after half an hour's oratory, 
to find the little ones in each other's arms, curled up, fast 
asleep. 

So I spread my coat over them, and next (because the fancy 
took me, and not a breath of air was stirring) I treated them much 
as the robins treated the Babes in the Wood, strewing all my 
Tracts, pink and white, over them, till all but their faces was 
covered. And then I set off for the “ Woolpack” at Bleakirk. 


One spring morning, ten years later, I was standing outside 
the “ Woolpack,” drinking my mug of beer with a tall recruiting 
sergeant, and discussing the similarity of our professions, when a 
post-chaise appeared at the head of the street, and a bobbing 
red postillion’s jacket, and a pair of greys that came down the hill 
with a rattle, and drew up at the inn-door. 

A young lady and a young gentleman sat in the chaise, and 
the first glance told they were newly married. They sat in the 
chaise, and held each other by the hand, while the horses were 











changing. And because I had a bundle of tracts that fitted their 
condition, and because the newly married often pay for a thing 
beyond its worth, | approached the chaise-door. 

The fresh horses were in as I began my apologies ; and the 
post-boy was settling himself in the saddle. Judge of my 
astonishment when he suddenly leant back, cut me sharply 
across the calves with his long whip, and before I could yell had 
started his horses up the opposite hill at a gallop. The hind 
wheel missed my toes by an inch. In three minutes the carriage 
and red coat were but a speck on the road that led up to the 
downs. 

I returned to my mug, emptied it moodily, broke a fine 
repartee on the sergeant’s dull head (he was consumed with 
mirth), and followed the same road at a slow pace; for my 
business took me along it. 

I was on the downs, and had walked, perhaps, six miles, when 
again I saw the red speck ahead of me. It was the post-boy—a 
post-boy returning on foot, of all miracles! He came straight up 
to meet me, and they stood in the road, barring my path, and 
tapping his riding-boot with the butt of his wh » —a handsome 
young fellow, well proportioned and well set up. 

“T want you,” he said, “to walk back with me to Bleakirk.” 

“Upon my word!” I cried out. “Considering that Bleakirk 
is six miles away, that I am walking in the other direction, and 
that, two hours back, you gave me a cursed cut over the legs with 
that whip, I fancy I see myself obliging you !” 

He regarded me moodily for about a minute; but did not 
shift his position. 

“Why are you on foot?” I asked. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried out quickly, as a man might that 
was stabbed; “I couldn’t trust myself to ride; I couldn't.” He 
shuddered, and put a hand over his eyes. “Look here,” he said, 
“vou must walk home with me, or at least see me past the 
Chalk-pit.” 

Now the Chalk-pit, when spelt with a capital, is an especially 
deep and ugly one on the very. edge of the Bleakirk road, about 
two miles out of the town. A weak fence only separates its lip 
from the macadam. It is a nasty place to pass by night witha 
carriage ; but here it was broad day, and the fellow was walking. 


“So I didn’t take him at all. 


“ Listen to me,” he went on in a dull voice ; “do you re- 
member sitting beside this road, close on ten years back? And 
a boy and girl who came along this road together and asked you 
to marry them?” 

“ Bless my soul! Were you that boy?” 

He nodded. “Yes: and the young lady in the chaise to-day 
was that girl. Old man, I know you reckon yourself clever,—I’ve 
heard you talk: but that I’ve worshipped that young lady’s image 
for ten years, is a thing that passes your understanding, perhaps. 
Also that when I met her to-day, three hours married, and she 
didn’t know me, I had a hell in my heart as I drove past the Chalk- 
pit, may seem a bit strange. They were laughing together, mark 
you, and yet they weren't a hair’s breadth from death. And 
by ” (he swore a horribly natural oath) “you must help me 
past that pit.” 

“Young man,” I said, musing, “ when first I met you, you were 
ten years old, and I thought you a fool. To-day you have grown 
into a doubly-distilled ass. But you are dangerous, and therefore 
I respect you, and will see you home.” 

I turned back with him. When we came to the Chalk-pit, I 
kept him on the farther side of the road, though it cost me some 
terror to walk between him and the edge; for I have too much 
imagination to be a thoroughly brave man. 

The sun was sinking as we walked down to Bleakirk ; and 
the recruiting sergeant sat asleep outside the “ Woolpack,” with 
his head on the window-sill. I woke him up; and within half 
an-hour my post-boy wore a bunch of ribbons on his cap—red, 
white, and blue. 

I believe he has seen some fighting since then; and has 
risen in the ranks. Q. 
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INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 

HE House of Commons discussed last Friday what should 
be the length of the session, and what the period of the year 
in which Parliament should sit. Sir G. Trevelyan moved a 
resolution declaring against sitting in the later summer or in the 
early autumn, and supported it with a speech distinguished at 
once by its literary charm and by its sympathetic appreciation of 
the delights of country life. Instead of weltering in London during 
July and August, the member for Bridgeton would have 
members cultivating “green thoughts in a green shade,” or 
wandering among the hills or lounging by the seaside. He wants 
the House to rise in the early part of July, and if it cannot finish 
its business by that time, to sit in November and December. Mr. 
Marjoribanks opposed the proposal on grounds in which sport and 
politics were curiously mingled. He thought that Ministers needed 
a long recess to prepare their measures, and, being himself a hard 
rider to hounds, he naturally attached more importance to the 
sporting objection than Sir G. Trevelyan. The debate made it clear 
that there was a general desire for some change, though there was 
by no means the same unanimity as to what the change should 
be. The Government saw that it would be unwise to meet 
the proposal with a blank resistance, and Mr. Smith offered a 
Select Committee to consider the subject. The reformers were 
determined, however, to take the sense of the House, and Sir G. 
Trevelyan’s proposal was only defeated by a majority of four. In 
the circumstances this was a victory, and it foreshadows some 

change in the present system. 

The experience of recent years proves that Parliament requires 
a period of close upon seven months to transact its business. If, 
therefore, its members are to enjoy the pleasures of country life 
from the latter part of July till the end of September, this result 
must be brought about in one of two ways. If Parliament meets 
as now in the first or second week of February, then it must 
rise in the middle of July, as Sir G. Trevelyan proposed, and 
meet again for six weeks in November and December. The 
same result may, however, be reached in another way. If 
Parliament met in the first week of January—as it did in 1881— 
it could sit for nearly seven months, and rise at the end of July. 
This would give members the whole of August and September 
for the country, the sea-side, or the Continent. 

On Monday night the Government made rapid and unexpected 
progress with the naval estimates. Lord George Hamilton had 
issued a long memorandum explanatory of the naval policy 
of the Admiralty, and he did not think it necessary to make 
a speech. His example seems to have produced a wholesome 
effect, for though some members spoke, they were exceedingly 
brief. The only speech worthy of note was Mr. Shaw- 


Lefevre’s. He pointed out that between the estimates and the , 


Naval Defence Bill, Government were spending £18,780,000 this 
year on the navy estimates, which was five millions more than the 
average of previous years. To the criticisms of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre and others, Lord G. Hamilton made a very perfunctory 
reply ; and the votes for the men and their money were agreed to 
after the shortest discussion on recent record. This did not finish 
the good luck of the Government. Fourteen votes were passed 
before the close of the sitting, and over eight millions of money 
voted. It was wickedly suggested that the progress of the busi- 
ness was due to the absence of the Irish members, who were 
engaged in celebrating the feast of St. Patrick. 

The Government sustained another damaging defeat on 
Tuesday on the subject of rights of way in Scotland. Mr. 
Buchanan moved a resolution declaring that the duty of 
maintaining and protecting rights of way in Scotland should 
be entrusted to the County Council: The Scotch members were 
overwhelmingly in favour of the proposal. The Liberal Unionists 
from Scotland knew that their seats would be absolutely hopeless 
if they voted against a motion of this kind, and they urged the 
Government to accept it. The only member who said a word in 
Opposition to it was Mr. Mark Stewart—the dullest and narrowest 








even of the Scotch Conservatives. Mr. Chamberlain appealed to 
the Government to do something, but the Lord Advocate could 
only offer a vague and conditional promise, which was wholly 
unsatisfactory to the Scotch members. On a division the motion 
was carried by a majority of 13; the numbers being IIo to 97. 
The defeat of the Ministry was due to the defection of the 
Liberal Unionists, who were afraid on this question to vote 
against popular rights. The Government have within a week 
sustained two considerable defeats ; and though neither is very 
serious, they tend to shake the authority and stability of the 
Ministry. 

The hostility of the Tory majority in Parliament to the London 
County Council came strongly out in the discussion on the London 
County Council Bill. Mr. Kelly attacked the Council as Radical 
and revolutionary, and the hostility of Mr. Ritchie took the less 
open but more effective form of asking the House to reject several 
of the most important clauses in the Bill. It is clear that the 
London County Council need look for no great enlargement of 
its powers as long as the present majority are in power. 

A marked degree of weariness has fallen on the House of 
Commons. On Tuesday,the House was counted-out from the sheer 
indifference of members to the other business ; and on Wednesday, 
the Speaker had to wait more than an hour before a House was 
made. These things are not due to the indifference of members 
to the work of legislation, but to their consciousness that the 
energies of the present Parliament are exhausted. Its vital 
powers are ebbing away, and, though its existence may be pro- 
longed for another year or two, it will do no more effective work, 
It has already done its best, or worst, so far as the Statute-book 
is concerned ; and it exists now to keep in Lord Salisbury and to 
keep out Mr. Gladstone. On Thursday, Ministers got their vote 
on account of the Civil Service estimates, and there was a long 
Irish debate, in which Mr. Balfour was handled severely by Sir 
William Harcourt, and took his punishment badly. 








ITALY AND HER AFRICAN POLICY. 


RoME, March toth, 1890. 
‘THE African question, which had come before the Italian 
House the previous day, was disposed of on the 6th of 
March. Signor Crispi asked for a vote of confidence. Of a total 
of 508 members, 263 were present. Of these, 193 voted for 
Signor Crispi, 55 against him, and 5 astenuti, as we say—that is, 
did not vote. So apparently he has had a great victory. But 
perhaps the victory is not so great as it appears to be, because 
50 members left the House before the vote was taken, in order 
not to compromise themselves ; and of the 193 who voted for 
Signor Crispi, many would have voted against him if it had not 
been so near the time of the general elections. 

I will explain the situation to you as briefly as I can. 

Signor Crispi has presented two blue-books to the House, one 
very small, the other very large. The gist of the first is that 
Signor Crispi has pressed our Minister of War since the begin- 
ning of last year for the occupation of Keren and Asmara. And 
even in February he did so, although at this time Negus Giovanni 
had overpowered the King of Goggiam, was negotiating peace 
with King Menelik, and the Dervishes were not as yet advancing 
dangerously against him. The Minister of War did not consent 
for many good reasons, the best being that there was no money 
In March the Negus died, in consequence of wounds received at 
the battle of Mettemah,{which was won by the Dervishes. Only 
then did the Minister of War consent to the two occupations, 
which now became very easy as we had no enemy left, and the 
cost was consequently greatly reduced. 

All the correspondence between the two Ministers has been 
published. This may appear very strange ; but Signor Crispi’s aim 
in so doing has been to show off his spirit of daring enterprise, in 
contrast with the hesitating prudence of the Minister of War. He 
has not succeeded, because the prudence of the Minister of War 
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is much more approved by the House and the country than the 
boldness of Signor Crispi. 

The second blue-book (Zi+re I erde, as we call it) contains 
a very long history, in despatches, of the long-standing inclination 
of Italy towards Abyssinia. It contains no less than 
patches, in 440 pages (in quarto). It begins with a letter, writte 
by Christophero Negri, a clever man, who was an official in the 
Foreign Office under Count Cavour. This letter was written on 
January 15th, 1857, to Monsignor Massaia, a celebrated mission- 
ary, who lived many years in Abyssinia. He died last year, a 
cardinal, in Italy. In this letter, Signor Negri asks Monsignor 
Massaia, in the name of the Count Cavour, for information, in 
order to negotiate a treaty of commerce with the most powerful 
prince of Abyssinia, whoever he may have been. 

This most expensive publication can have had but one aim 
that Signor Crispi should appear to be continuing and completing 
splendidly the policy of Count Cavour. However, in this aim 
he has entirely failed, because the publication itself shows that 
the Count would never have entangled himself in the internal 
feuds of Abyssinia as Signor Crispi has done. 

I will not inflict on you an analysis of all these despatches ; all 
the more because they do not give the actual situation of 


27 Ces- 


affairs. The last treaty with the Ambassador of Menelik is 
wanting. Signor Crispi says that he cannot publish it before it is 
ratified. This has not yet been done, so that we have only the 


treaty of May 2nd, 1889, which was negotiated before the death 
of Negus Giovann’, by the Count Antonelli, in the name of the 
King of Italy, and by King Menelik, but signed afterwards. 
The third article is the most important in this treaty, because it 
defines the limits of the territories of the two contracting Powers. 
King Menelik did not accept the boundary demanded by the 
Italian Government carelessly or without observation. The poor 
King did not exactly know where the places were of which the 
Italian negotiator spoke. So that as each place was mentioned, 
he asked, “Where is it?” and if they answered, “On the 


border of the table-land,” the King would say, “That is 
all right,” because he did not wish to allow the Italians 
to pass this border. With such a clear understanding, we 


have got this frontier fixed. Starting from the region of Arafau, 
the villages Halai, Saganeiti, and Asmara will be in the Italian 
territory. And on the side of the Bogus, Adi Nefus and Adi 
Joannes will be also in the Italian territory. From Adi Joannes, 
a straight line carried along from east to west will mark the 
Italian-Ethiopic frontier. Still all this does not make it suffici- 
ently defined. So two Italian and two Ethiopic delegates will 
settle it. They will have plenty to quarrel about. 

In any case we are already in possession of the territory be- 
yond the old frontier of Abyssinia, which the treaty assigned to us. 
The Government says that the occupation of Keren (for 
which we have no need of a treaty with King Menelik) and of 
Asmara was necessary to the defence and economical utilisation 
of our former possessions in the plain. It has also said that there 
is no necessity for advancing any further. But some members 
have spoken of Mareb as our necessary frontier, and Signor 
Crispi has ominously repeated the name. Mareb is very far from 
Asmara. If I mistake not, we are beginning to see in our colonial 
history what you have seen in yours. One knows where one 
begins, but has no idea where one will end. 

The two points of discussion before the House were these : 
ist. Has Signor Crispi acted legally in going so far—that is, in 
treating with King Menelik, and in organising the acquired 
territories—without laws and the intervention of Parliament? 
2nd. What are we to do with these acquired territories ? 

To the first question, Signor Crispi answered with a constitu- 
tional theory which was not to the taste of the House. He said 
that there can be ina free State countries which have constitu- 
tional privileges and countries which have none, and that the 
colonies are countries of this second kind. So Ministerial power 
can do in the colonies as it pleases, subject only to the political 
control of Parliament, which can censure Ministers who do not 














act it thinks 


doctrine. 


as we!l. He thinks that this is an English 

To the second question he answered, that we will pour into 
the African plains and hills our poor people, and so be delivered 
from them to their benefit. You will have seen that | am not an 
Africanist, as we call the enthusiasts of the African expansion. 
The country is no more Africanist than I am, and it would not 
tolerate any tax or make any effort to support this African policy 
which has already cost it 100,000,000 francs. 

Meanwhile King Menelik, after much hesitation and delay, 
is approaching Adua, the capital of the Tigré, which is the most 
northern province of Abyssinia. So the treaty will be completed 





on his part. We will be neighbours—but also friends? 1 doubt 
very much that our friendship will be of long duration. I fear 


rather that, in the interest of the duration of his reign, he must 
show the Abyssinians that he resents our encroachment on the 
old Abyssinian territory. For, so far as I know, the Abyssinians 
are neither a dead nor a weak people. Signor Crispi has said 
that in all his African policy there has been a cordial agreement 
between the Italian and English Governments. R. BONGHI. 





A THREATENING LETTER. 
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zar had 


~The Tines. 


‘ \ DESPATCH from St. Petersburg] announced that the ¢ received 


a threatening letter from a woman named Tshebrikova. 


“T’ RUE, humorously true, with the sly truth 
Dear to 4 mordant Mephistopheles ! 
Tis States that live on lies and banish ruth, 
Which perpetrate such poignant jests as these. 
A land of little ease, 
Huge Rack of earth’s mute millions, shackled yet, 
Freedom's least whisper is, to thee, a threat ! 


Great gloom-enshrouded Czar of the White North, 
She calls thee Sire, this woman, even she ; 
Yet dares in the same breath to babble forth 
The Throne-assaulting name of Liberty! 
Calls loudly upon thee 
To spare the Scourge and to relax the Fetter ! 
What cav this be, Sire, but “a threatening letter ” ? 


A brilliant brain and a compassionate heart, 
With such calm courage as your stolid hordes 
Of men-machines show not? What, then? 
Also is silence, not strife-waking words. 
Surely the knotted cords 
Are the sole answer to a woman’s speech 
That tenderness to Tyranny would teach. 


Her part 


Law must be sternly guarded—by the Lash, 
Order must be supported—by the Cell. 
A raving woman, cloquently rash, 
Think to appease Autocracy ? 
Might plaintive Philomel 
Her pleading music seek to interpose 
In the fierce fights of kites or carrion crows. 


Ashamed of silence”? Let the whistling knout 
Teach her soft womanhood a subtler shame. 
Siberian solitudes can stifle doubt, 
And drown in tear-floods patriotism’s flame. 
Spy, prison, torture, tame 
Anarchic enemies of the Absolute. 
Suppress them ? 


As well 


. 
. 


Well, at least, ‘twill make them mute. 


So they will tell thee, Czar, thy mouchard throng, 
Thy ministers and lackeys, as of old. 
Wilt heed them, and uphold the ancient Wrong ? 
. Or, wisely just and generously bold, 
Heed the high lesson told 
In temperate language by a woman’s tongue, 
Ere the great heart of Suffering’s quite o’erstrung ? 
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When women’s pleas and children’s plaints are threats, 
To the strained ear of Power, all is not well. 
A quenchless fever all the vitals frets 
Of that great land which despots make a hell. 
Liberty’s voice will swell, 
And teach its manhcod brave, its ardent youth, 
The truest threat to Tyranny is—Truth! 





THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 
(THE REVISED VERSION). 
W# EN first the college rolls receive their names 
The young enthusiasts quit their work for games ; 

Through all their limbs the fever of renown 
Leads them to scorn the labours of the gown ; 
O’er football fields their future labours spread, 
And many a foe they tumble on his head 
Are these your views? Proceed illustrious souls, 
And hacking bring you to the football goals. 
Yet, should your limbs succeed in every heat, 
Till all your records there are none to beat, 
Should training guide you in the wisest way, 
And send you perfect to the racing day, 
Should no false kindness lure to drink all night, 
No pipes relax, nor early risings fright, 
Should tempting pastry-cooks your rooms refrain, 
And sloth effuse Virginian fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on dons her fatal dart, 
Nor claim to triumph o’er the trainer's art ; 
Should no disease spoil “torpids,” or “ the eights,” 
Or melancholy thoughts of coming “ Greats ;” 
Yet hope not life from Schools or cramming free, 
Nor think the doom of pluck reversed for ye ; 
Deign on the passman’s world to turn your eyes, 
And pause awhile from kicking to be wise. 
There mark what ills the athlete’s life attack 
Sprains, bruises, bumps, at times a broken back. 
See Guardians, wisely slow and meanly just, 
To worn-out athletes throw the workhouse crust ; 
If “ Blues” yet flatter, once again attend, 
Or else in looking blue your life will end. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


oe 


DOES THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE IMPOSE 
LOYALTY ON THOSE WHO ACCEPT IT? 


Sin,—-We have in THE SPEAKER a weekly organ of 
public affairs which is neither mystical, nor cynical, nor 
amphfbian, to which we may look for exposition of Liberal 
principle. We are told by monarchical apologists that 
our political constitution is Democratic Do Liberal Dis- 
sentients understand this? Does Democracy mean the 
supremacy of the will of the majority and does its accept- 
ance involve loyalty to its mandates? Is this the accredited 
policy of Liberalism, or is it not? If it be not, then we have to 
expect chaos at the Poll, since each party may seek its own 
ends regardless of the expressed will of the State. If loyalty 
to the will of the majority be the law of Liberalism—is not 
opposition to that will rebellion? Is not he who joins a party 
opposed to the mandate of the majority, a rebel, as much so as he 
who joins the enemy in making war upon his own country? 
Democratic principle recognises the will of the majority legally 
expressed as having the authority of the State. Hence he who, 
professing to stand on the side of Liberalism, being a member of any 
party, or league, or political union, seeking any object or oppos- 
ing any evil, can only promote his purpose by the agitation of 
argument, until the majority is on his side. If, for instance, he 
is opposed to Home Rule, he may argue against it--he may 
oppose it by all means consistent with the party allegiance he 
professes and loyalty to the decision of the majority ; but if in 








impatience, or caprice, or indignation at his compeers of the 
Liberal Party who do not generally share his views, he calls in 
the aid of the Party opposed to Liberalism, and supports them in 
power, to resist the will of the majority—he is a traitor to Liberal 
principle—he initiates confusion. In every union he sets an 
example of disloyalty to democratic rule, and justifies rebellion 
against himself and the party he has joined, when their day of 
power comes. He who does this, whether he be a Cabinet 
Minister or a scientific philosopher, 4 sets a disastrous example 
to the people. The more strenuous his profession of conscientious- 
ness, the higher his position, the greater his influence, the more 
pernicious is the authority he gives to every adventurer, to every 
enemy of democracy, to every self-seeker, to pursue his interests, 
his prejudices, his ambition, or his passions, at the expense of the 
State. 

As the choice of candidates is being made and the day of the 
poll is near, it is necessary that a clearer understanding should exist 
as to what the democratic principle is and what it implies, than 
existed at the last general election.— Faithfully yours, 

National Liberal Club. GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Sreaker Orrice, 
Friday, March 21, 1890. 

7 OTHING can well be more offensive than the abrupt asking 

of questions, unless indeed it be the glib assurance which 
professes to be able to answer them without a moment’s doubt or 
consideration. It is hard tu forgive Sir Robert Peel for having 
once asked “ What is a pound?” Cobden’s celebrated question, 
“What next? And next ?” was perhaps less objectionable, being 
vast and vague, and to employ Sir Thomas Browne's well- 
known phrase, capable of a wide solution. 





~ 


But in these disagreeable days we must be content to be dis- 
agreeable. We must even accept being so as our province. 
It seems now recognised that he is the best Parliamentary 
debater who is most disagreeable. It is not so easy as some 
people imagine to be disagreeable. The gift requires cultivation. 
It is easier, no doubt, for some than for others. 


What is a nation—socially and politically, and as a unit to be 
dealt with by practical politicians? It is not a great many things. 
It is not blood, it is not birth, it is not breeding. A man may 
have been born at Surat and educated at Lausanne, one of his 
four great-grandfathers may have been a Dutchman, one of his 
four great-grandmothers a French refugee, and yet he himself 
may remain from his cradle in Surat to his grave at Singapore, 
a true-born Englishman, with all an Englishman’s fine contempt 
for mixed races and struggling nationalities. 


Where the English came from is still matter of controversy, 
but where they have gone to is writ large over the earths surface. 
Yet their nationality has suffered no eclipse. Caviare is not so 
good in London as in Moscow, but it is caviare all the same. No 
foreigner needs to ask the nationality of the man who treads on 
his corns, smiles at his religion, and does not want to know any- 
thing about his aspirations. 


England has all the notes ofa nation. She has a National 
Church based upon a view of history peculiarly her own. She 
has a national oath which, without any undue pride, may be pro- 
nounced adequate for most extremities. She has a Constitution, 
the admiration of the world, and of which a fresh account has to 
be written every twenty years. She has a history, glorious in 
individual feats and splendid in accomplished facts; she has a 
literature which makes the poorest of her children, if only he has 
been taught to read, rich beyond the dreams of avarice. As for 
the national character, it may be said of an Englishman what has 
been truly said of the great English poet Wordsworth—take him 
at his best and he need own no superior. He cannot always be at 
his best ; and when he is at his worst, the world shudders. 
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But what about Scotland and Ireland? Are they nations? 
If they are not, itis not because their separate characteristics have 
been absorbed by John Bullism. Scotland and Ireland are no 
more England than Holland or Belgium. It may be doubted 
whether, ifthe three countries had never been politically united, 
their existing unlikeness would have been any greater than it is. 
It is a most accentuated unlikeness. 


Scotland has her own pre- 
vailing religion. 


Mr. Arnold recognised this when he observed, 
in that manner of his which did not always give pleasure, that Dr. 
Chalmers reminded him of a Scotch thistle valorously trying to 
look as much like the Rose of Sharon as possible. 

view of Mr. Arnold's at all events recognises a fact. 
is Scotch Law. 


This distorted 

Then there 
If there is one legal proposition which John Bull, 
poor Attorney-ridden John Bull, has grasped for himself, it is 
that a promise made without a monetary or otherwise valuable 
consideration is in its legal aspect a thing of nought, ‘which may 
be safely disregarded. Bull's the necessity of 
writing and sixpenny stamps are vague, but he is quite sound and 
certain about promises going for something 
passed between the parties. Thus, if an Englishman, moved, let 
us say, by the death of his father, says hastily to a maiden aunt 


views about 


nothing unless 


who has made the last days of his progenitor easy, “I will give 
you £50 a year,” and then repents him of his promise, he is under 
no legal obligation to make it good. If he is.a gentleman, he 
will send her a ten-pound note at Christmas and a fat goose at 
Michaelmas, and the matter drops as being but the babble of 
the sick-room. But in Scotland the maiden aunt, provided she 
can prove her promise, can secure her annuity and live merrily 
in Peebles for the rest of a voluptuous life. 
indeed ! 


Here is a difference 


Then Scotland has a history of her own. The late Dr. Hill 
Burton wrote it in nine comfortable volumes. She has a thousand 
traditions, foreign connections, feelings, to which the English 
breast must always remain an absolute stranger. Scottish fields 
are different from English fields ; farms, roads, walls, buildings, 
flowers, are different ; schools, universities, churches, household 
ways, songs, foods, drinks, are all as different as may be. Bos- 
well’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott! What a host of dissimilarities, 
what an Iliad of unlikenesses, do the two names of Johnson and 
Scott call up from the vasty deep of national differences ! 


One great note of a nation is possessed to the full by Scotland, 
I mean the power of blending into one state of national feeling all 
those who call what is contained within her geographical boun- 
daries by the sacred name of “ Home.” The Lowlander from 
Dumfries is more at home at Inverness than in York. Why is 
this? Because Scotland is a nation. The great Smollett, who 
challenges Dickens for the foremost place amongst British comic 
writers, had no Celtic blood in his veins. He was neither a 
Papist nor a Jacobite, yet how did his Scottish blood boil whilst 
listening in London to the cowardly exultations of the cockneys 
over the brutalities that followed the English victory at Culloden ! 
and how bitterly—almost savagely—did he contrast that cowardly 
exultation with the depression and alarm that had prevailed in 
London when but a little while before the Scotch had reached 
Derby! 

What patriotic feeling breathes through Smollett’s noble lines, 
“The Tears of Caledonia,” and with what delightful enthusiasm, 
with what affectionate admiration, does Sir Walter Scott tell us 
how the last stanza came to be written! “ He (Smollett) accord- 
ingly read them the first sketch of the ‘ Tears of Scotland,’ con- 
sisting only of six stanzas, and on their‘ remarking that the 
termination of the poem, being too strongly expressed, might give 
offence to persons whose political opinions were different, he sat 
down without reply, and, with an air of great indignation, subjoined 
the concluding stanza :— 


‘* While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat. 

















Yes, spite of thine insulting foe 

My sympathising verse shall flow. 
Mourn, hopeless Caledonia, mourn, 
rhy banished peace, thy laurels torn.” 


In the same sense is the story told by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
how, when the famous Celtic regiment, the Black Watch, which 
then drew its recruits from the now unpeopled glens of Ross- 
shire and Sutherland, returned to Scotland after years of foreign 
service, veterans leaped out of the boats and kissed the shore of 
Galloway. ——_— 

The notes of Irish nationality have been, by conquest and ill- 
usage, driven deeper in. Her laws were taken from her, and her 
religion brutally proscribed. In the great matter of national 
education she has not been allowed her natural and proper de- 
velopment. Her children have been driven abroad to foreign 
seminaries to get the religious education Protestant England 
denied them at home. Her nationality has thus been checked 
and mutilated, but that it exists in spirit and in fact can hardly be 
questioned by any impartial traveller. Englishmen have many 
gifts, but one gift they have not, that of making Scotsmen and 
Irishmen forget their native land. 


The attitude of some Englishmen towards Scotch and Irish 
national feelings requires correction. The Scotsman’s feelings 
are laughed at. The Irishman’s insulted. So far as the laughter 
is concerned, it must be admitted that it is good-humoured. 
Burns, Scott, and Carlyle, Scotch moors and whisky, the royal 
game of golf, all have mollified and beatified English feelings. In 
candour, too, it must be admitted that Scotsmen are not concili- 
atory. They do not meet people half-way. I do not think the 
laughter does much harm. Insults are different. . . . 

Mr. Balfour lately admitted that Scotland was a nation. 
Ireland, he said, was nota nation. Mr. Balfour is a Scotsman, 
and he governs Ireland. This seems a pity. 

Mr. Arnold, in a now scarce pamphlet published in 1859, on 
the Italian Question, with the motto prefixed, “ Sed nondum est 
finis,’ makes the following interesting observations :— 

“ Let an Englishman or a Frenchman, who respectively repre- 
sent the two greatest nationalities of modern Europe, sincerely 
ask himself what it is that makes him take pride in his nationality, 
what it is which would make intolerable to his feelings to pass, or 
to see any part of his country pass under foreign dominion. He 
will find that it is the sense of self-esteem generated by knowing 
the figure which his nation makes in history ; by considering the 
achievements of his nation in war, government, arts, literature, 
or industry. It is the sense that his people, which has done 
such great things, merits to exist in freedom and dignity, and to 
enjoy the luxury of self-respect.” 


This is admirable, but not, nor does it pretend to be, ex- 
haustive. The love of country is a little more than mere awcur 
propre. You may love your mother, and wish to make a home 
for her, even though she never dwelt in king’s palaces, and is clad 


in rags. The children of misery and misfortune are not all 
illegitimate. Sometimes you may discern amongst them high 


hope and pious endeavour. There may be, there is, a Niobe 
amongst the nations, but tears are not always of despair. 


“The luxury of self-respect.” It is a wise phrase. To make 
Ireland and Irishmen self-respectful is the task of statesmen. 
A. B. 


Captain S. Oliver is editing with a preface and notes the Journal kept 
by Robert Drury in Madagascar, one of the earliest and most curious re- 
cords we have of that country. The book will form the second volume 
of the five-shilling ‘‘ Adventure Series,” published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
of which the first volume, Trelawny’s ‘‘ Younger Son,” is just issued. The 
third volume in this series will shortly be published under the title of 
** Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp,” with an 
ntroduction by Major Chichester. Volume IV., edited by Dr. Robert 
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Brown, willdetail ‘* Pellow’s Adventures and Sufferings during his Twenty- 
three Years’ Captivity in Morocco.” 


We have heard much of the troubles of booksellers lately, but to be a 
lady bookseller is clearly to secure a large amount of consideration from 
the press and the public. Mrs. Bennett of the ‘Caxton Head,” High 
Holborn, has been frequently ‘‘ paragraphed ” in our daily contempor- 
aries, and her 200th catalogue of second-hand books which is issued 
to-day boasts some specially designed illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane 
and Mr. Selwyn Image. Robert Browning was a frequent visitor to the 
**Caxton Head,” and there are few men of letters who have not been 
among its untiring patrons. 


Perhaps the most interesting “item” in the new catalogue is a copy 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Germ in yellow polished calf for ten guineas. 
This copy belonged to Mr. William Bell Scott—one of the contributors. 
No doubt this is the only copy of a contributor that has ever been 
offered for sale. = a 

Mr. Walter Besant’s attractive story, ‘‘ Armorel of Lyonesse,” now 
appearing in the ///ustrated London News, will be followed by ‘‘ The 
Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician,” retold by Edwin Lester 
Arnold. The writer is a son of Sir Edwin Arnold, who will contribute an 
introductory chapter. 








REVIEWS. 


oo 


MR. PATER’S LAST VOLUME. 


APPRECIATIONS, WITH AN EssAY ON STYLE. By Walter Pater, Fellow of 
Brasenose College. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


WHEN I first had the privilege—and I count it a very high 

one—of meeting Mr. Walter Pater, he said to me, smiling, 
“Why do you always write poetry? Why do you not write 
prose? Prose is so much more difficult.” 

It was during my undergraduate days at Oxford ; days of 
lyrical ardours and of studious sonnet-writing ; days when one 
loved the exquisite intricacy and musical repetitions of the 
ballade, and the villanelle with its linked long-drawn echoes and 
its curious completeness ; days when one solemnly sought to 
discover the proper temper in which a triolet should be written ; 
delightful days, in which, | am glad to say, there was far more 
rhyme than reason. 

I may frankly confess now that at the time I did not quite 
comprehend what Mr. Pater really meant; and it was not till I 
had carefully studied his beautiful and suggestive essays on the 
Renaissance that | fully realised what a wonderful self-conscious 
art the art of English prose-writing really is, or may be made to 
be. Carlyle’s stormy rhetoric, Ruskin’s winged and passionate 
eloquence, had seemed to me to spring from enthusiasm rather 
than from art. I don’t think I knew then that even prophets 
correct their proofs. As for Jacobean prose, I thought it too 
exuberant ; and Queen Anne prose appeared to me terribly bald, 
and irritatingly rational. But Mr. Pater’s essays became to me 
“the golden book of spirit and sense, the holy writ of beauty.” 
They are still this to me. It is possible, of course, that I may 
exaggerate about them. I certainly hope that I do; for where 
there is no exaggeration there is no love, and where there is no 
love there is no understanding. It is only about things that do 
not interest one, that one can give a really unbiassed opinion ; 
and this is no doubt the reason why an wunbiassed opinion is 
always absolutely valueless. 

But I must not allow this brief notice of Mr. Pater’s new 
volume to degenerate into an autobiography. I remember being 
told in America that whenever Margaret Fuller wrote an essay 
upon Emerson the printers had always to send out to borrow 
some additional capital “I’s,” and I feel it right to accept this 
transatlantic warning. 

“ Appreciations,” in the fine Latin sense of the word, is the 
title given by Mr. Pater to his book, which is an exquisite collec- 
tion of exquisite essays, of delicately wrought works of art—some 
of them being almost Greek in their purity of outline and perfec- 





tion of form, others medizval in their strangeness of colour and 
passionate suggestion, and all of them absolutely modern, in the 
true meaning of the term modernity. For he to whom the present 
is the only thing that is present, knows nothing of the age in 
which he lives. To realise the nineteenth century, one must 
realise every century that has preceded it, and that has contributed 
to its making. To know anything about oneself, one must know 
all about others. There must be no mood with which one cannot 
sympathise, no dead mode of life that one cannot make alive. 
The legacies of heredity may make us alter our views of moral 
responsibility, but they cannot but intensify our sense of the value 
of Criticism ; for the true critic is he who bears within himself 
the dreams and ideas and feelings of myriad generations, and to 
whom no form of thought is alien, no emotional impulse obscure. 

Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the least suc- 
cessful, of the essays contained in the present volume is that 
on “Style.” It is.the most interesting because it is the work 
of one who: speaks with the high authority that comes from 
the noble realisation of things nobly conceived. It is the 
least successful, because the subject is too abstract. A true artist 
like Mr. Pater, is most felicitous when he deals with the con- 
crete, whose very limitations give him finer freedom, while they 
necessitate more intense vision. And yet what a high ideal is 
contained in these few pages! How good it is for us, in these 
days of popular education and facile journalism, to be reminded 
of the real scholarship that is essential to the perfect writer, who, 
“being a true lover of words for their own sake, a minute and 
constant observer of their physiognomy,” will avoid what is mere 
rhetoric, or ostentatious ornament, or negligent misuse of terms, 
or ineffective surplusage, and will be known by his tact of omission, 
by his skilful economy of means, by his selection and self-restraint, 
and perhaps above all by that conscious artistic structure which is 
the expression of mind in style. I think I have been wrong in 
saying that the subject is too abstract. In Mr. Pater’s hands it 
becomes very real to us indeed, and he shows us how, behind 
the perfection of a man’s style, must lie the passion of a man’s 
soul. 

As one passes to the rest of the volume, one finds essays on 
Wordsworth and on Coleridge, on Charles Lamb and on Sir 


* Thomas Browne, on some of Shakespeare’s plays and on the 


English kings that Shakespeare. fashioned, on Dante Rossetti, 
and on William Morris. As that on Wordsworth seems to be 
Mr. Pater’s last work, so that on the singer of the “ Defence of 
Guenevere ” is certainly his earliest, or almost his earliest, and it 
is interesting to mark the change that has taken place in his style. 
This change is, perhaps, at first sight not very apparent. In 1868 
we find Mr. Pater writing with the same exquisite care for words, 
with the same studied music, with the same temper, and some- 
thing of the same mode of treatment. But, as he goes on, the 
architecture of the style becomes richer and more complex, the 
epithet more precise and intellectual. Occasionally one may be 
inclined to think that there is, here and there, a sentence which 
is somewhat long, and possibly, if one may venture to say so, 
a little heavy and cumbersome in movement. But if this be so, 
it comes from those side-issues suddenly suggested by the idea 
in its progress, and really revealing the idea more perfectly ; 
or from those felicitous after-thoughts that give a fuller complete- 
ness to the central scheme, and yet convey something of the 
charm of chance; or from a desire to suggest the secondary 
shades of meaning with all their accumulating effect, and to avoid, 
it may be, the violence and harshness of too definite and 
exclusive an opinion. For in matters of art, at any rate, thought 
is inevitably coloured by emotion, and so is fluid rather than 
fixed, and, recognising its dependence upon moods and upon the 
passion of fine moments, will not accept the rigidity of a scientific 
formula or a theological dogma. The critical pleasure, too, that 
we receive from tracing, through what may seem the intricacies of 
a sentence, the working of the constructive intelligence, must not 
be overlooked. As soon as we have realised the design, every- 
thing appears clear and simple. After a time, these long sentences 
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of Mr Pater’s come to have the charm of an elaborate piece of 
music, and the unity of such music also. 

I have suggested that the essay on Wordsworth is probably 
the most recent bit of work contained in this volume. If one might 
choose between so much that is good, I should be inclined to say 
it is the finest also. The essay on Lamb is curiously suggestive ; 
a somewhat more tragic, more sombre 
figure, than men have been wont to think of in connection with 
the author of the Essays of Elia. It is an interesting aspect 
under which to regard Lamb, but perhaps he himself would have 
had some difficulty in recognising the portrait given of him. He 
had, undoubtedly, great sorrows, or motives for sorrow, but he 


suggestive, indeed, of 


could console himself at a moment's notice for the real trayedies 
of life by reading any one of the Elizabethan tragedies, provided 
it was in a folio edition. The essay on Sir Thomas Browne is 
delightful, and has the strange, personal, fanciful charm of the 
author of the “ Religio Medici;” Mr. Pater often catching the 


colour and accent and tone of whatever artist, or work of 
art, he deals with. That on Coleridge, with its insist- 
ence on the necessity of the cultivation of the relative, as 


opposed to the absolute spirit in philosophy and in ethics, and 
its high appreciation of the poet's true position in our literature, 
Grace of 
expression, and delicate subtlety of thought and phrase, charac- 
terise the essays on Shakespeare. But the essay on Wordsworth 
has a spiritual beauty of its own. It appeals, not to the ordinary 
Wordsworthian with his uncritical temper, and his gross con- 
fusion of ethical with zsthetical problems, but rather to those 
who desire to separate the gold from the dross, and to reach 
at the true Wordsworth through the mass of tedious and 
prosaic work that bears his name, and that serves often to 
conceal him from The presence of an alien element in 
Wordsworth’s art, is, of course, recognised by Mr. Pater, but 


is in style and substance a very blameless work. 


us. 


he touches on it merely from the psychological point of view, 
pointing out how this quality of higher and lower moods gives the 
effect in his poetry “of a power not altogether his own, or under 
his control”; a power which comes and goes when it wills, “so 
that the old fancy which made the poet's art an enthusiasm, a 
form of divine possession, seems almost true of him.” Mr. Pater’s 
earlher essays had their furfuret fpanni, so eminently suitable 
for quotation, such as the famous passage on Monna Lisa, and 
that other in which Botticelli’s strange conception of the Virgin is 
so strangely set forth. From the present volume it is difficult to 
select any one passage in preference to another as specially 
characteristic of Mr. Pater’s treatment. This, however, is worth 
quoting at length. It contains a truth eminently useful for our 
age : 

That the end of life is not action but contemplation 
position of the 


higher mora 


being as distinct from 


lous 1 certain dis mind $, in some shape or other, the 
all the In poetry, in art, if you enter into their 


true spirit at all, vou touch this principle in a measure ; 


principle of lity 
these, by their very 
To treat life 
s to make life a thing in which means and ends are 


sterility, are a type of beholding for the mere joy of beholding. 


n the spirit of art 


identified to encourage 


Wore 


recent t.mes 


such treatment, the true moral significance of art 


try sworth, and other peets who have been like him 
ure the masters, the experts, 


Their work 


nancent 


r more n this art of impassioned 


contemplatior $s not to teach lessons, or enforce rules, or even 


to stimulate us to noble ends, but to withdraw the thoughts for a while from 
the mere machinery of life, to fix them, with appropriate emotions, on the 
spectacle of these great facts in man’s existence which no machinery affects, 


on the great and universal passions of men, the most general and interest- 


ing of their occupations, and the entire world of nature on ‘* the operations 
of the elements and the appearances of the visible universe, on storm and sun- 
shine n the revolutions of the seasons, on cold and heat, on loss of friends 


ries and resentments, on gratitude and hope, on fear and 


sorrow I tness this spectacle with appropriate emotions is the aim of 
1 culture ind of these emotions poetry like Wordsworth's is a great 
1 cd stimulant He sees nature full of sentiment and excitement : 


omen as parts of nature, passionate, excited, in strange 


n with the grandeur and beauty of the natural world 


Ss own words of man suter ng, 


amid awful forms and 


Certainly the real secret of Wordsworth has never bee. better 














expressed. After having read and re-read Mr. Pater’s essay—-for 
it requires re-reading—-one returns to the poet’s work with a new 
sense of joy and wonder, and with something of eager and impas- 
sioned expectation. And perhaps this might be roughly taken 
as the test or touchstone of the finest criticism. 

Finally, one cannot heip noticing the delicate instinct that 
has gone to fashion the brief epilogue that ends this delightful 
volume. The difference between the classical and romantic 
spirits in art has often, and with much over-emphasis, been dis- 
cussed. But with what a light sure touch does Mr. Pater write 
of it! How subtle and certain are his distinctions! If imagin- 
ative prose be really the special art of this century, Mr. Pater 
must rank amongst our century's most characteristic artists. In 
certain things he stands almost alone. The age has produced 
wonderful prose styles, turbid with individualism, and violent with 
excess of rhetoric. But in Mr. Pater, as in Cardinal Newman, 
we find the union of personality with perfection. He has no 
rival in his own sphere, and he has escaped disciples. And this, 
not because he has not been imitated, but because in art so fine 
as his there is something that, in its essence, is inimitable. 

OSCAR WILDE. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD: 
1880. 


ts Origin and Opening, 16, 


James Clarke & Co. 


October I4 


London : 1290. 


THE past year has been fruitful in records of the religious life 
of Oxford. Last summer the life of the “most generous of 
all Ultramontanes, Ward,” gave us new lights on the Tractarian 
movement : a few weeks ago, “ Lux Mundi” appeared, to mark the 
advance of the High Church party since the days when Ward 
and Newman left them. The volume now before us opens up 
another aspect of Oxford life. It is not simply a narrative, nor 
merely a theological manifesto ; it has something of the interest 
of both. It records the history and circumstances of the found- 
ation of Mansfield College in Oxford. It is a handsome volume 
of 250 pages, consisting of a historical narrative and a collection 
of addresses and speeches made at the inauguration of the 
College, and adorned with prints of the buildings. 

The ultimate significance of this foundation will depend on 
forces at present hard to calculate ; but, whatever it grow to in the 
end, its story, so far as it has gone, has an interest at once for the 
student of religious history, and for those who have at heart the 
expansion of the o'd Universities. It has been often misunder- 
stood ; a Tory Professor called it a mere theological seminary ; 
others have described it as the Keble College of Dissenters. The 
narrative of Dr. Dale and Mr. Selbie will dispel these errors. 
They tell us that it is meant to serve the purposes of a Theological 
Faculty for the “free churches,” and of a centre of worship for 
their academic members. The guiding ideas of the College are 
to be found in Principal Fairbairn’s ‘naagural address, and in a 
sermon by Dr. Dale. Dr. Fairbairn meets the question—“ What 
is Mansfield College?” by asking, “ What is the University?” 
and in a vivid sketch traces its history from its rise in the 
intellectual impulses of the twelfth century through various 
changes, now narrowing, now enlarging its borders, to the 
enfranchising Act of 1870. 

Turning to the question, “ How maintain religion in a Uni- 
versity?” he insists that a University is a place not only for 
education, but for the promotion of knowledge. It is not the 
seminary of a sect, nor the nursery of a nobility : it must welcome 
all classes, and not try to enforce a uniform religious life. Is 
the religious life then to perish of disuse? The answer (for part 
at least of the nation) lies in the foundation of Mansfield College. 
Its aim is similar to that of earlier foundations for special studies. 
It is founded for the patient and scientific pursuit of theology, not 
abstracted either from humane learning or from the religious 
life, but as a free study on the basis of a religious society. 
Dr. Dale’s sermon takes up and develops this principle. The 
necessity of the religious life on the basis of theological specula- 
tion, the necessity of scientific study as the condition of a whole- 
some and liberal theology—a theology of a people and not of an 
order—these are the main points which he enforces. Dr. Dale’s 
fervid words suggest several questions: what are the limits 
within which it is true that speculation and inquiry cannot alter 
the fundamental religious ideas? or again, what shall be the 
criterion of creeds when the appeal is made to the individual 
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But we must leave these, and pass to the 
What will 


religious experience ? 
more immediate inquiry which this volume suggests : 
be the future of Mansfield College ? 
that it will raise the intellectual standard of the Congrega- 
tional ministry, and promote theological study among the “ free 
churches.” What will it do for the religious life of Oxford ? 

At this moment the dothinant religious influence in Oxford is 
that of the Hign Church party. There are indeed able and 
scholarly*theologians who have done and are doing much to 
promote the liberal study of theology. “The late Dr. Hatch was 
one, and Professors Cheyne, Driver, and Sanday, are still at work, 
but their influence is more upon students than upon the mass of 
men. The High Church party have the advantage of being a 
compact body with definite aims and an organised system. The 
Broad Church movement has modified other parties, but it has 
failed to pass beyond the critical stage ; it has had little influence 
on men in the mass, and it has never been constructive. The chief 
religious power rests with the party which has produced “ Lux 
Mundi,” a party of strong organisation, some scholarship, great 
personal devotion, but wanting in wide outlook, and in the last 
resort clerical and not national, nor likely to command the 
allegiance of the nation. We venture to hope that the new 
Theological Faculty, drawing widely as it does from the “ free 
churches” of England, and the English-speaking world, may 
strengthen in Oxford a school of religious thought which hitherto, 
from want of expression and concentration, has failed to exert its 
proper influence. It may afford a new rallying-point to men of religi- 
ous instincts, whose interest is not in the distinctions of creeds but 
in the unity of the religious life. Such men form a large part of the 
laity of the Church of England, but their voice is not heard in her 
councils, and the guidance of her policy is in other hands. She 
is passing into the control of a party which, by insisting on 
externals, bids fair to alienate the mass of the people. On the 
other hand, the scientific movement of the time has produced in 
certain minds a negative attitude which threatens the religious 
life altogether. If religion is still to sway the lives of the 
English people, some middle way is needed. It is the merit 
of the free churches that, in spite of limited education and 
defects in polity, they have in great measure met this 
want. And now, while they gain from their new surround- 
ings a finer culture and a stronger sympathy with historic 
institutions, they will enlarge the views of the society into which 
they come, and give strength and perhaps a_ new direction 
to its studies. The Theological School as it exists in Oxford 
leaves much to.be desired—it is narrow, and it is incomplete. 
The best hope for the religious future of the University lies in the 
growth of a religious society which shall be neither clerical nor 
sectarian, but shall unite the scientific study of theology with a 
vigorous and expansive religious life. How much Mansfield 
College will contribute to this issue must depend largely on the 
wisdom of its governors. It is true, as many writers in this 
volume state, that its foundation marks the triumph of a more 
liberal spirit in religion. But we cannot ignore the fact that the 
College has its own limitations, and that its Professors are free 
only within the articles of its charter. 

We find no written constitution in the volume before us, but i 
we may judge by the spirit of Dr. Fairbairn’s address, the College 
will be governed in the interests of peace and knowledge, as a 
modest and not a militant society. It is too late now to hope for 
outward union among the churches, but it will be an incalculable 
gain tothe nation if they can learn to know one another. It was 
fitting that the Master of Balliol, who through fifty years of 
religious change in Oxford has preached peace among the churches, 
should give the new college his blessing, as a means to the pro- 
motion of “acommon spirit . . . aspirit which recognises a great 
common principle of religious truth and morality.” 


XENOPHON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


Tur Works or Xenopuon. Translated by H. G, Dakyns. In four 


vols. Vol. I. Hellenica, Books I. and II., and Anabasis. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
Mr. DAKyYNs’ love of Xenophon is no new caprice. Some ten 


years ago he contributed to Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s “ Hellenica” 
not the least brilliant of the essays in that delightful volume, 
and gave a sketch of the life and works of the “ Hellenic Have- 
lock.” Now he has girded himself up for the task of trans- 
lating afresh the whole of these works into English. The labour 
has not been undertaken lightly. Any fourth-form schoolboy can 
translate Xenophon—after a fashion. But Mr. Dakyns aims at 


We may take for granted 
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giving a version which shall really reproduce something of the 
same impression as the writing of Xenophon left upon his readers 
in Athens, and he is well aware of the difficulty of his attempt. 
It would perhaps be an easier one if it seemed more difficult 
The witchery and sweetness of the style must be preserved, and 
the main tissue of the stuff must be good current English. But 
along with this there must be a delicate embroidery of words 
which, if not archaic, have at least an archaic suspicion about 
them. And, on the other hand, there must be not a few touches 
to show how the purity of XNenophon’s Attic suffered during his 
long absence from the centre of refined elegance, and how he often 
departed from his country’s usage in the more delicate shades of 
speech. Mr. Dakyns has been conscious of his duty, and has 
bravely, and on the whole with great success, struggled with it. 
Whether he has been wisely advised in beginning with the historic- 
ally earliest, and by far the most interesting portions of Xenophon, 
is another question. He may well find the enthusiasm which has 
carried him through the spirited first two books of the Hellenics, 
and the romantic and exciting adventures of the Anabasis, flag 
when he has to deal with the dreariness of so much of the Cyro- 
peedia, and the deadly dulness of the later Hellenics. But these 
things lie in the hands of the gods, and so far the translator has 
contrived to be both vigorous and accurate. 

But before we reach the translation we have to make our way 
through an introduction. The manner in which this is arranged 
is by no means satisfactory. First we have a sort of history of 
opinion about Xenophon, beginning with Aristotle and going 
down to Bacon, the form lending itself to a good deal of discur- 
siveness, which is not spared. Then follow notes and discussions 
on points of interest in his life ; and finally a sketch of the life. 
Some part of this has been carelessly revised, especially in the 
notes—Ephorus the historian is assigned to B.C. 407 ; Demarchus 
the orator, of whom “ we know that he did not begin to plead till 
336,” is represented as “ flourishing” in 361 ; Diocles, “in the 
days of Nero,” is assigned to A.D, 100, One of the most ingenious 
and vigorous of modern scholars has deserved a better fate than 
to be disguised as “ Wilamonitz-Molland ;” and ‘“ Regiment 
Borussorum” is not at once recognised as Kénigsberg. It isa 
more serious fault that this sketch is confessedly fragmentary. 
Mr. Dakyns gives a life in some seventy pages, exclusive of the 
prefatory notes, and then tells us that it is no part of his intention 
at present to attempt to estimate the political position of Xeno- 
phon either as a citizen or as a historian of the time, nor to give 
any account of what he oddly calls his “ spiritual quality.” 

‘Ordinis haee virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut iam nune dicat iam nune debentia dici.” 


A reader has just reason for complaint, if he is given the 
Anabasis and the better part of the Hellenics, and is told 
that he shall be instructed as to the standpoint of the author 
when the fourth volume appears. A reviewer has hardly less 
reason for grumbling, if he feels debarred from criticising the 
more general views on the plea of their admitted incompleteness, 
and is driven back either upon the details of the biography, with 
its many obscure points, or upon verbal criticisms of the trans- 
lation. It may be noted, however, that Mr. Dakyns discusses 
with fulness and with judgment the time and the cause of Xeno- 
phon’s banishment, and gives strong reasons for rejecting Mr. 
Grote’s view, that it only followed after the battle of Coronea. 
As to the general picture which he gives of his hero’s character, 
the colours are a little too dazzling, and the shades forgotten. 
We have much as to “his patient courage, his healthy human- 
heartedness, his painstaking carefulness, his noble ambition, and 
his reverential piety.” The only qualifying touch is that he was 
“to some extent dipsychic, and the cherisher of incompatible 
desires.” We have no reference to the vanity and selfishness, 
the blind partisanship, the disloyalty to his country, and even to 
his comrades, of which critics have found not a few traces. He 
is everywhere taken at his own valuation ; and no hint is given 
of his practice of suppressing uawelcome facts, which is unde- 
niable in the Hellenics, and which has been more than sus- 
pected in the Anabasis. In short, he is still—as in the essay 
in the “ Hellenica”—the glory of the beautiful and brave Hellenic 
culture, a “ very perfect gentle knight,” instead of being rather an 
average type of the Athenian gentleman in his weakness as well 
as in his strength. 

But to return to the translation, it is really a sound and excel- 
lent piece of work. Of course there are instances where the note 
is forced. One who knows what a “truckle-bed ” is, will wonder 
how the Greeks happened to have them in Paphlagonia. “In 
front of his team” would be better rendered “in defence of” it. 
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“Escorting” is not the function of the soothsayer, but rather 
sending a man on his way. Xenophon himself would not put his 
own election to a vote, but someone else would, as he plainiy 
says. And he did not wish to be “ the discoverer of some bless- 
ing” for the army, but the doer of some service. (In § 28 has 
not tax’ been confused with rdya?) “ Insisting on the propriety 
of his undertaking the command” is surely no improvement on 
“saying that he must be their general.” But these are the only 
points on which criticism can be offered on an average passage 
Book vi., c. 1), and a careful examination of some longer pieces 
shows nothing of more serious importance. Naturally Mr. 
Dakyns is batiled by the untranslatable «adds; but one can 
hardly fancy Theramenes describing his victorious rival as “ the 
lovely Critias.”. He might have solved the doubts expressed in 
the note on p. 15 by referring to Mommsen’s “ Roman Provinces,” 
ii., pp. 6 and 84. But, on the whole, the book deserves a hearty 
welcome, and all good wishes for the speedy fulfilment of a 
task which will not grow lighter or more attractive as it nears 
completion. 


DEAN KITCHIN’S 


ToOwN SERIES 


** WINCHESTER.” 


By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A., 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


HisTori 
Dean of Winchester. 


WINCHESTER. 
London 1890. 

THE history of Winchester, which has been given to us by the 
Dean of its Cathedral, is a book full of lively interest. It is 
written, not only with much learning, but with warm sympathy 
and feeling for a past full of great events. Its rapid narrative, its 
wealth of delightful stories, its vivid portraiture of character, its 
generous judgments, its picturesque incidents, carry the reader on 
with unflagging pleasure. When he lays down the book he can 
scarcely find it in his heart to complain that he has been thus 
absorbed in the history, not of Winchester, but of the bishops and 
monks of Winchester. 

It may perhaps seem impossible to tell the tale of Winchester 
town. The poor little city lay crushed in between mighty forces 
that hemmed it in on every side. Its borders were apparently 
marked out by the great square formed by the town walls and ditch, 
but to the mayor and aldermen of the fifteenth century the idea 
that their authority should reach as far as the limits allowed by 
the girth of the walls would have seemed a far-off counsel of 
perfection. Right across the city, from the East to the West 


Gates, stretched the High Street, breaking the town into two’ 


equal halves. To the south of the High Street one may say 
roughly that the mayor had no authority at all. Near the West 
Gate stood the king's castle, where the Court came too often for 
the town’s wealth, where the king’s Judges sat at the town’s 
expense, and where Parliaments were held. Then came the 
great convent of St. Swithun and the Cathedral, fenced round by 
a wall which shut out all lay intrusion and jurisdiction. Nearer 
to the East Gate lay the Palace of the Bishop, who ruled with 
supreme authority over the Bishop’s Soke that stretched away 
beyond the gate, and who took tolls of the merchandise that 
travelled along the river. 

To the north of the High Street there was more opportunity 
for the mayor and his council. The settlement of tanners and 
fullers near the East Gate, the shops and stalls and houses that 
bordered the High Street and the narrow lanes that opened 
from it, owned their sway, But of this northern section of the 
town more than half was given up to fields and gardens ; the 
shops and houses of traders and artisans formed, speaking quite 
roughly, but a narrow settlement of houses that gathered 
closely along the central street. And a part even of this 
tiny district was wholly withdrawn from the city jurisdiction, 
The queens, whose “morning gift” Winchester so often was, 
lived “tax-free” in the Queen’s House, opposite the King’s 
Palace near the West Gate, and took rent and profit from the 
row of Queen’s stalls on the High Street. Right in the middle 
of the town, just opposite the Guildhall, was*the liberty of God- 
beate—a church, house, and precinct in the High Street—which 
defied the writ of the king or the authority of the city, and 
remained subject only to St. Swithun’s, while its church formed a 
sanctuary for ill-doers. Then came a group of poor houses 
depending also on St. Swithun’s, and then the settlements of the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans. All this had to be taken out 
of the mayor's jurisdiction, besides the Bishop’s Soke. Moreover, 
once a year, when the great fair took place, all authority whatever 
over the whole town passed from the mayor to the bishop while 
the fair lasted, and all rents were given into his hands. 





| 
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The town had not even control of its own gates. The bishop 
had charge of one ; two were in the hands of the convent, which 
in times of civil war could freely admit within the city walls the 
armies of the side opposed to the townsfolk. The market dues— 
or a very large proportion of them—were not, as in other towns, 
the property of the corporation, but were handed over to the 
king. The Mayor of Winchester alone among the mayors of 
English towns in the fifteenth century had to go to London to 
take his oath of office. At home he was beset with dangers ; he 
might be imprisoned by the king for one offence, by the bishop 
for another. He could win neither freedom nor independence. 
The very curfew bell rang out from land that defied his authority. 

Against such odds it was almost hopeless for the corporation 
to make a fight. The townsfolk could but show their restlessness 
in petty quarrels as to their right of using the site of the New 
Minster for a market; or they could blindly do battle for 
worthless kings, Henry III. or Edward II., because the con- 
vent took up the opposite party, sharing in this the tactics ofa 
far-off community of burgesses at Norwich, where, as at Win- 
chester, the monks took part with Simon de Montfort, and the 
people with the king. The battle for independence in more 
favoured towns was certainly far richer in stirring and amusing 
incidents ; but that there should have been any fight at all is a strik- 
ing instance of the marvellous vitality and persistence of municip. 1 
institutions. And even the very quiescence and final apathy of 
Winchester has its own lessons for the student. _ It would be in- 
teresting, for instance, to trace how far it suffered from the 
connection with Southampton, and what influence this had on 
the fashioning of its municipal government. Southampton had 
an unfortunate history and a bad tradition ; its growth in free 
government was checked by hostile circumstances. But some 
curious likenesses in their constitutions and forms of government 
show how the two towns learned of one another. The influence 
lasted long, for the one rough effort at reform which was made in 
Southampton in the middle of the fifteenth century seems to have 
ended in the adoption of Winchester methods of choosing the 
mayor, which were certainly not worth the copying. _ It is possible 
that an account of the relation of the two towns might illustrate 
in a curious way the depressing effect which one medieval 
borough could have on another, just as the story of Sandwich 
or Lynn shows how stimulating at times such influence could be. 

The effects of a maimed and imperfect freedom were always 
disastrous and far-reaching, and there is not a single instance of 
an English town which remained in a state of dependence, and 
which was yet really prosperous in trade. Success and emanci- 
pation went hand in hand. Winchester is no exception; at the 
time when prosperity was everywhere increasing, its fortunes 
steadily sank. The reasons given by Dean Kitchin are scarcely 
enough to account for its troubles, and perhaps some might be 
suggested closely connected with its government. Was there 
any other town of equal importance in the fifteenth century in 
whieh the King’s Chamberlain and the King’s Clerk of the Market 
collected dues and controlled markets in the interest of the king ? 
And how far did the poverty of the town treasury, when all the king’s 
moneys had been handed over, force a system of over-taxation 
which sorely burdened its trades ? for we must remember 
over how small an area, and irom how limited a population, it 
had to gather its taxes. Dean Kitchin mentions as a happy 
circumstance for the town that the Italian merchants driven from 
London in 1546 came to settle there. They did indeed take 
“grete old mansions,” and put the owners to heavy expenses for 
repairs ; but they seem never to have occupied them after all. 
They left the big empty houses to go to Southampton, and 
Winchester was none the better. Was this move suggested by 
the dangers that might come to them in a town that had never 
been allowed powers to govern and defend and deal fairly by its 
own townsfolk ? 

There are many questions of internal development, and 
various interesting problems of government and administration, 
which Dean Kitchin has scarcely touched ; nor has he indeed 
fully used the materials which exist in the municipal records (as 
we learn from the Historical Manuscripts Commission), and 
which throw some light on the fortunes and history of the town, 
as distinguished from St. Swithun’s and the Cathedral. He has 
possibly judged that the general interest in these matters is 
slight ; in any case, the plan of his book, which gives, perhaps, 
thirty pages to the account of municipal life through its most 
critical period of growth and activity from the reign of Henry I. 
to that of Henry VII., scarcely leaves space for any real account 
of that curious and chequered history. The series of “ His- 
toric Towns,” interesting and useful as it is, has not, so far, thrown 
much new light on municipal institutions ; and that subject still 
waits for fuller treatment. 
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A FRENCH KING’S PARTNER. 


GABRIELLE D'ESTREES, MARQUISE DE MONCEAUX, DUCHESSE DE 
BEAUFORT. Par Desclozeaux. Paris. 1880. 


GABRIELLE D’ESTREES is one of those remarkable women com- 
mon in French, but almost unknown in English, history, who, 
neither wife nor maid, exercised a large influence over political 
affairs, and modified the restrictions of the Salic law. A native 
of Picardy, whether actually born there or not, she came of a 
tumultuous race, and shared with her mother the unenviable 
sobriquet of the seven capital sins. Her temper was as sweet 
as her face was beautiful. Ina period of fierce conflict she spread 
around her an atmosphere of peace and reconciliation. Henry IV. 
met her for the first time in 1590, the second year of his reign, in her 
own castle of Caeuvres. She was then seventeen years old, with golden 
hairandaskinof dazzling whiteness. Henryhad beenseparated from 
his wife, Marguerite of Valois (“la reine Margot”), for several years, 
and was practically a widower. The following year Gabrielle 
visited the king at the siege of Chartres. From that time, appa- 
rently, she became his mistress. This fact, however, did not pre- 
vent her from marrying Nicolas d’Amerval, an ugly little hunch- 
back, in June, 1592.- Her father perhaps preferred that she should 
be the wife of a gentleman rather than the mistress of a king. 
After three months of a very unhappy union she left her husband 
and joined the king, never again to be dissevered from him. If 
any accident happened to keep them apart, Henry used to write 
to her as often as Goethe wrote to Frau von Stein ; but only twenty- 
eight of these letters remain. 

At the commencement of their union Gabrielle was eighteen 
and Henry thirty-nine. We cannot therefore be surprised to find 
in their early letters some expressions of jealousy, and some im- 
patience at her unpunctuality in travelling and carelessness in 
answering the king’s letters. These clouds soon disappeared, es- 
pecially after the birth of her son César, Duc de Vendoéme. The 
king’s affection grew stronger to the day of her death. The 
union with Gabrielle marks the time when Henry bought Paris by 
amass. She made her solemn entry into the capital, so dazzling 
with pearls and diamonds, and with her own beauty, that even the 
very torches paled before her. A step was taken towards the 
legitimation ot César by the divorce of Gabrielle from her decrepit 
husband. It was not meet that Aurora should be mated with 
Tithonus. It was in her presence that the king was stabbed, a few 
days after his arrival in Paris, by a beardless youth, Jean Chastel, 
a pupil and emissary of the Jesuits, who for his crime was first 
hung and then burned in the Place de Gréve. 

Gabrielle was now the recognised mistress of the king ; César, 
her son, was formally legitimated. One of her first acts was to 
reconcile her royal master with the Papacy. Clement VIII. was, 
with some difficulty, persuaded to remove the ban which Sixtus V. 
had imposed upon the heretic. She also brought about an agree- 
ment between the King of France and Mayenne, the leader of 
the League. Nowhere, perhaps, did the brilliancy of the new 
Court exhibit itself more clearly than at Rouen during the meet- 
ing of the Notables there in 1596. Gabrielle arrived some days 
before the king, and was lodged in the palace of the Abbot of St. 
Ouen. She was treated like a queen during the five months of 
her stay. Here she was delivered of a daughter. The highest 
ladies of the Court paid her every distinction, which she received 
with becoming modesty ; but the people were discontented with 
this unsanctified marriage, and the Cathedral Chapter declined 
to give her the Sacrament. The festivities there begun were con- 
tinued in Paris with equal splendour. In the full tide of gaiety, 
at a mid-Lent ball, Henry was informed of the taking of Amiens 
by the Spaniards, which had taken place the day before. The 
town had been surprised on Sunday while the people, who had 
refused a garrison which Henry had offered them, were hearing 
a sermon. The king cried, “ 1 have played King of France long 
enough. It is now time to play the King of Navarre!” 
Gabrielle burst into tears, but he said to her, “ My mistress, 
we must mount our horses to make a new war.” He left Paris 
that very day. Gabrielle herself contributed all her private funds 
to the expenses of the war, and marched with the troops some hours 
before the king. The siege was long, and the town did not fall 
till the end of September. In recognition of her services thus 
rendered, the king created the Duchy of Beaufort into a fief for 
herselfand her son. The next step was to find him a wife. He 
was created Duc de Vendéme, and at the tender age of four was 
contracted in marriage to Frances of Lorraine, the daughter of the 
Duc de Mercceur, brother-in-law of Henry III. The bride 
was only a few months older than her husband, The 





betrothal of the two children took place at the castle 
of Angers, in the presence of the nobility of Brittany 
and of the foreign ambassadors. At Nantes Gabrielle 
gave birth to a second son, Alexandre. Notwithstanding his war- 
like name, he became Grand Prieur of France. With rising 
prosperity the tenderness of Gabrielle’s nature asserted itself more 
pre-eminently. She was the moving cause of the Edict of Nantes, 
which established peace between Catholics and Protestants. It 
was issued on June 13, 1598, but was not registered by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris until a few weeks before her death. 

Henry earnestly desired to marry his mistress, to make her 
Queen of France, and to place her children on the throne. 
Gabrielle was, naturally, not less eager. She did her best to in- 
gratiate herself with all parties. It was necessary that the king 
should first be divorced from his wife Margot, and this could 
only be done by the Pope. The most strenuous efforts were made 
to influence the Vatican. Henry hoped to celebrate his marriage 
on Quasimodo, the first Sunday after Easter, April 18, 1599. All 
preparations were made in case of the king’s death. Biron was 
to be Constable of the Kingdom. César, when heir to the throne, 
was to marry the daughter of the Duke of Savoy. But powerful 
antagonists were working for a marriage between Henry and 
Mary of Médicis. Gabrielle was very superstitious. It was pre- 
dicted that she should never marry the king. One night at 
Fontainebleau they had a terrible dream. Gabrielle dreamed that 
she was consumed with fire ; the king dreamed at the same time 
that he saw her die. Waking with horror, they communicated 
their visions to each other. 

The catastrophe was now near at hand. The Church told 
them that they must separate before their marriage. Gabrielle 
left Fontainebleau with a heavy heart. They supped together 
at Melun, and slept at Savigny. Next day the king accompanied 
her to the banks of the Seine, where she embarked. At the last 
moment he wished to take her back to Fontainebleau, but he tore 
himself from her arms. She arrived at Paris at three in the 
afternoon. Leaving the gay crowd who met her, she went to 
dine at the house of Sebastien Zamet, a banker and an agent of the 
Medici. Here she ate a lemon, from the effects of which she never 
recovered. The next day, Wednesday, she went to hear the 
Tenebre service at the church of the Petit Saint Antoine. 
She left the church very ill, and soon after had a fit. On 
Thursday she was well enough to go to Mass; but in the 
afternoon she was much worse, and the pains of child-birth came 
on. On Friday she was delivered of a dead child, and at five 
o'clock on Saturday morning she expired. 

Such is the story told by M. Desclozeaux in a book of which 
one does not know’ whether most to admire the charm or the 
erudition. 


CHINESE SYMBOLISM. 
ANCIENT SYMBOLISM AMONG THE CHINESE. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 
SYMBOLISM is, like faith, the evidence of things not seen, and, 
apart from its religious development, finds its first and most con- 
genial surroundings among primitive peoples. It belongs to the 
pre-scientific age of communities, to the ballad-singing period, 
and is an attempt to satisfy the imaginative cravings of the human 
mind. It follows, therefore, that it finds its highest development 
among the most imaginative races; as, for instance, among the 
Aryan populations of India, Greece, and Rome. The Chinese are 
not so gifted. They are essentially a prosaic people, and are mainly 
indebted for their mythological and symbolic ideas to the more 
poetically minded natives of India. Their symbolism connected 
with the stars bears a strong trace of Indian origin, and the 
dragon, the symbol of Imperial power, is distinctly an Indian 
creature. This last, however, though possibly eventually derived 
from the same source, enters into the mythology of almost every 
country of the old world. It appears as a symbol of sin at a very 
early period, and among some ag a0 is used as an equiva- 
lent to “ chief,” as in the title of Pen-dragon, which was applied to 
those who were appointed in times of danger to act as saviours of 
society. Dragons were also sometimes the guardians of ladies in 
distress, and at other times the ravagers of districts. To kill one 
of these last monsters after the manner of St. George was in 
Europe to qualify for admission into the calendar of saints, and 
in China to be enrolled among the heroes of mankind. Among 
the Chinese, too, the belief that inundations are due to the action 
of dragons is as rife now as it was among the Greeks, who credited 
Apol'o with the destruction of the serpent Python, and among the 
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Gauls when St. Romanus saved the city of Rouen from being 
overwhelmed in a flood by smiting the dragon Gargouille. 


But it is curious to observe that not only has the imagination of | 


the Chinese been called into play to surround the dragon with 
weird characteristics, but their ignorance of history has been 
enlisted to the same end. For imstance, in the passage from 
“ Yih-King "—the oldest book of the Chinese— quoted by Dr. 
Edkins, the author, or authors, of the work would have us believe 
that when “the dragon is seen in the fields” it augurs well for 
the State. But in this passage, as is frequently the case in 
ancient Chinese literature, the word wag (Dragon) is not to be 
translated, but is to be understood as the eponym of one of the 
largest aboriginal tribes of China. These people, the Lungs, 
occupied a considerable territory in the neighbourhood of 
the modern province of Szech‘uen, in a part of the country 
where there are numerous petroleum wells. In reference to this 
feature of their surroundings we have it stated in Chinese books 
of authority that “ Water puts out man’s fire, but feeds the Lungs’ 
fire.’ Not understanding the reference to these ancient people, 
the Chinese commentators pin their faith to the assertion that 
“Water puts out man’s fire, but feeds dragons’ fire.” 

Another of the sacred animals of China is the tortoise. The 
great age to which this creature lives makes it a favourite emblem 
of longevity, hence also of anything which it is desired to preserve, 
and so figures of it commonly form the pedestals of monumental 
slabs. But in ancient times their shells were used for purposes 
of divination. These were scorched over a fire to bring out the 
internal markings, by the symbolism of which the fates of empires 
and of individuals were foretold. 

As Carlyle very truly says in his “ Sartor Resartus ”—“ In the 
symbol proper... there is even, more or less distinctly and 
directly, some embodiment and revelation of the Infinite; the 
Infinite is made to blend itself with the Finite, to stand visible and, 
as. it were, attainable then. By symbols accordingly man is 
guided and commanded, made happy, made wretched. . . It is in 
and through symbols that man consciously or unconsciously lives, 
works, and has his being.” 

And though the Infinite appears less in Chinese symbolism than 
in that of most other people, it unquestionably stands revealed in 
the symbolism of their sacrifices and of some of the phenomena 
of Nature. We trace it in the dragon, in the Chi-lin, or unicorn 
deer, and in the calendar trees--all of which Dr. Edkins describes 
and enlarges upon. 

The Chi-lin was a symbol of nobleness and gentleness, and 
Dr. Edkins very aptly compares it with Wordsworth’s White 
Doe of Rylstone 

** Most beautiful, most clearly white, 
A radiant creature, silver bright.” 


One of these mystic animals appeared to Confucius to announce 
the decadence of the Empire, and another, some centuries later, 
presented itself before the Emperor Han Wu-ti to herald a return 
of prosperity. 

Like almost everything symbolical in China, the idea of the 
calendar tree is borrowed from abroad. We are familiar with it 
on the Babylonian monuments, at a date anterior to its appear- 
ance in Chinese mythology. The earliest account we have of it 
in China occurs in a work which may probably have been written 
in about the eighth century before Christ. There we are told 
that “when the Emperor Yao had been on the throne seventy 
years .. . a kind of plant . . . grew on each side of the palace 
stairs. On the first day of the month it grew a pod, and so on, 
every day a pod, to the last day of the month; and if the month 
was a short one (of twenty-nine days), one pod shrivelled up, with- 
out falling.” The parallelism between this description and the com- 
mon representations of the tree in the Babylonian sculptures is too 
complete to allow of any other theory than that one was borrowed 
from the other. Ina paper in the Babylonian and Oriental Record 
Professor Terrien de Lacouperie also points out a curious resem- 
blance between the mystic tree of immortality, which grew in the 
Chinese Elysium of the west, and the Babylonian Kin-tree which 
flourished in the sacred garden.of Ea. The tree of immor- 
tality is described as having been composed of the finest sort of 
jade, the Chinese name for which is yw, or, as it was pronounced 
in ancient times, ef. In the liturgical hymns of Babylon we find 
this mention of the tree which stood in the sacred garden— 

(In) Eridnu a 4” tree grew overshadowing ; in a holy place did it become 
green 
Its root was of wéau stone, which stretched towards the deep. 


The wknu stone was, we are told, a gem of great value, and its 
connection with the sacred trees of the country suggests, in view 
of the recognised relation between the two languages, that the 
resemblance in the names is more than a chance coincidence. 


Dr. Edkins’s monograph is too sketchy to be of permanent value, 
and occasionally his “fancy flutters with the wildest wing,” but 
there is a considerable amount of information in it, and the subject 
is one which is of more than ordinary interest. 


HALF A DOZEN NOVELS. 


Tne WILD RUTHVENS. 
Jarrold & Sons. 1889. 
DANIELE Cortis. A Novel. Translated from the 
Fogazzarro by Stephen Louis Simeon. 
1890. 


A Home Story. By Curtis Yorke. London: 
Italian of Antonio 
Londen: Remington & Co, 


3. ONLY A Sister? \ Tale of To-day. By Walter Adams Wallace. 
London: Roper & Drowley. 

LOOKING FORWARD; OR, THE DIOTHAs. 
& New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1890. 

By THE WorLD ForGot. By E. J. 
Warne & Co. 1890. 
Pwo WOMEN OR ONE? 


Henry Harland. 


By Ismar Thiusen. London 


Clayden. London: Frederick 
From the MSS. of Dr. Leonard Benary. By 


Cassell & Co., Limited. 1890. 


“THE WILD RUTHVENS” were cruel cads who struck their 
sisters, and behaved like pigs at meal-times. They were old 
enough to have known better, for the eldest boy was fifteen. It 
is hard to sympathise with them as much as their historian seems 
to expect. One can sympathise with hot temper, and admire 
high spirits ; but, however evil their temper, however maniacal 
their spirits, it is almost impossible to feel either sympathy or 
admiration for contemptible and filthy cowards. On rare occa- 
sions they showed penitence and some symptoms of decent fee!- 
ing; and the boys were not all equally objectionable ; but we 
do not think they would have enjoyed their first term at a 
public school. The author appears to know astonishingly 
little about boys ; and it is owing perhaps to this ignorance that 
the effect produced by the book is so different from the effect in- 
tended. The girls of the Ruthven family are, however, much 
more like life than the boys. Violet Ruthven is fairly well drawn, 
and is a pleasing character. Less pleasing is the invalid who 
comes to stay with the family. He is the heroic invalid ; the 
kind is common in novels, but this is an unusually well-marked 
specimen. He reclines constantly, and is very noble ; his disease 
is spinal; his moans are “low, inarticulate.” There are two 
varieties of heroic invalid. One variety dies--on a June evening 
for preference—with a good audience and heaps of hyphens. 
The other variety, as in this case, gets better and marries. Both 
are heroic enough to be irritating. We feel absolutely certain 
that it would relieve them to indulge in a good British grumble, 
and no one is fatuous enough to misunderstand the grumbling of 
an invalid ; yet they never do grumble, and they allow themselves 
only one kind of moan. 

A great genius never dies ; he is translated, and Mr. Simeon 
appears to us in “ Daniele Cortis” to assign too high a place to 
the translator. Mr. Simeon’s name appears on the back of the 
book as the author. It is only on the title-page that the name of 
Antonio Fogazzarro is mentioned at all; and even then it is 
printed in smaller type than the name of the translator. This ar- 
rangement does not seem to us to be quite modest on the part of 
Mr. Simeon. The translator really bears about the same relation 
to the author that-a bricklayer’s labourer bears to the architect. 
If Mr. Simeon had forgotten to mention that “ Daniele Cortis” 
was a translation, it is to be feared that the average English 
novel-reader would only have discovered the omission by noticing 
that some of the sentences were not English. The name of the 
Italian novelist and poet is not as well known here as it deserves 
to be. Although “ Daniele Cortis” has been translated before— 
in an abbreviated form—we know of no English versicn 
of any of the author's other works. The book shows us how 
heroic a thing it is not to commit adultery. To our 
bourgeois insular minds such abstinence may seem merely 
ordinary and decent; and if we may judge from the literature of 
another nation, it may possibly seem to them contemptible. But, 
whether we like the subject or not, the strength and skill of the 
author are indisputable. The characters are fresh, natural, and 
clearly depicted. The story, even in the political part, is of great 
interest, and the conclusion is pathetic and unconventional. Per- 
haps the most admirable piece of work is the sketch of the here s 
mother. The signora was a terrible woman, but in these pages 
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she lives. It is rarely that one meets anything in fiction so vivid 
and real. We cannot say that this is altogether a wholesome 
book. It is very far from it. But the average English novelist 
might learn much from reading it. 

It would be easy enough to find fault with “ Only a Sister?” It 
contains misquotations, although it may be the printer who is 
responsible for such astounding nonsense as- 


“7k Ovyra Tor’ odev evra’Te mever.” 


If one can see how év rai7@ became “ evrabrg,” then “odder” and 
“ wever” present no difficulty ; but the printer should certainly be 
condemned to spend the rest of his life in trying to pronounce 
“ @vyra.” There are eight mistakes in the printing of one line ; 
and, as the translation is appended, it might have been better not 
to have attempted the original. Again, one cares very little for 
the humour which renders “ quibus essem confectus” by “and I 
should have had my goose cooked by this ;” and, to come to more 
important points, some of the incidents are improbable enough to 
be absurd ; and the story is melodramatic. But, with these and 
other faults, “ Only a Sister?” is nevertheless a most promising 
book. In the delineation of some of the characters--notably 
in the doctor and the curate—Mr. Wallace shows such a rare in- 
sight into human nature, and such a rare power of describing 
things as they really are, that we are surprised the book is 
not much better than it is. In the conversations throughout 
there is the same disregard of literary convention ; they are re- 
markable for their brightness, and fidelity to nature. Yet we are 
sorry that he insists so much on the wit of his wits. We do not 
say that Mr. Wallace does not occasionally take a high note well, 
but we frequently notice the effort, and sometimes he is distinctly 
flat. It would be interesting to know if Mr. Wallace is familiar 
with the works of Mr. George Meredith; there is a similarity 
between the methods of the two authors. The book appears to 
have been written easily ; it is full of spirit and interest, and we 
certainly think that its merits outweigh its faults. 

“ Looking Forward ” is the book which Mr. Stead has selected 


for presentation in a condensed form in this month’s number of | 


the Review of Reviews. The book distinctly gains by con- 
densation. It is no light matter to wade through three hundred 
and fifty-eight pages of uninspired prophecy, even when it deals 
with electricity, and is helped along by a weak little story. We 
recommend the ordinary every-day reader not to try to under- 
stand the names, because he will find the attempt both irritating 
and useless. A name like Estne Quidam makes him certain 
that the rest must be diseased Latin; but on finding that the 
day is divided into ten parts, and that each part is called a mers, 
he bethinks him that a few of them may be a painfully afflicted 
Greek. He may be right ; and a fewmore may be deformed Hebrew 
or delirious Japanese. But it was in the Greek tongue that wefound 
our chiefest solace. It was there that we discovered one satis- 
fying explanation of the author’s assumed name, Ismar Thiusen. 
We will give the explanation, and trust that no philologian is 
looking. Ismar is obviously feun. which means knowledge. 
Thiusen is @€:43ys. This is less obvious, and we frankly own that 
phonetic putrefaction has set in to a terrible extent. Now eins 
may mean either brimstone-like or divine ; and no one who reads 
“ Looking Forward ” will credit the author with divine knowledge. 
But knowledge which is connected with brimstone may yet be 
supernatural. Our own opinion is that this is one of the least 
inspired works that we have read for some time ; but we freely 
present to all admirers of Ismar Thiusen our scholarly hypo- 
thesis as to the meaning of his name. It is quite a pity that he 
should have upset so satisfying an explanation by a remark which 
h=: makes on page 34 0° h's book. 

It isa dull book. We cannot sympathise with the author’s 
ideals. We cannot believe that our children’s children’s remotest 
progeny will ever so far disgrace themselves as to eat mutton- 
chops composed of chemicals, or drink tinted sherbet. If we 
cannot have the electric curricle without these things—-and we 
own that we would like such a conveyance—we will cheerfully 
resign the electric curricle. There is something within us—some- 
thing far higher than mere logic or reasoned truth—which pro- 
tests against that tinted sherbet. 

When “Looking Forward” was first published, in 1883, a 
reviewer in a well-known weekly said that it suggested a com- 
parison with Lord Lytton’s book—a comparison which it would 
hardly bear. After the lapse of six years we are willing to confirm 
that opinion. : 

Miss Clayden’s story, in which we learn how slanderous 
tongues wrought almost irreparable harm to the heroine, and 
well-nigh wrecked both her happiness and the hero’s, is _pre- 
sumably a first effort in fict'on, and as such it is full of promise. 


It is written in good English, in a quiet pleasant style, and 
though the characters, as might be expected in the case of a 
young writer, are somewhat conventional, the heroine is drawn 
with so much skill as to be really fascinating and lovable—a rare 
quality in heroines nowadays. We shall look for more work 
from Miss Clayden. 

A practised pen has Mr. Henry Harland, an admirable style, 
and a vivid imagination. In “Two Women or One?” he has 
given us a psychological problem, the interest of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. How Dr. Benary, an English physician 
living in an American city, rescues a woman who has just 
escaped from a convict prison, to which she has been deservedly 
committed for crimes the full extent of which is not revealed to 
the reader, and how, by means of a slight operation discovered 
by himself, the worthy doctor obliterates from this woman’s mind 
the memory of her past life, and makes her, as it were, a child 
again, we learn in these pages; together with all that follows 
the transformation of the beautiful but abandoned criminal into 
the sweet and innocent heroine, who wins a good man’s love and 
worthily retains it, until the crisis and catastrophe of the tale is 
reached. Mr. Harland is bold and original in his treatment of 
his theme, and writes with a consistent power which justifies the 
reputation he already enjoys in America, and will soon, it is to be 
hoped, acquire on this side of the Atlantic. 

By the way, his dedication, which is in very neat verse, is to 
—— Esq.,” a somewhat vague direction ; but we imagine 
that very few of our readers will be in doubt as to the identity of 
the man described in these lines :— 


we 





‘ Wit, poet, schular, that you are, 
And skilful story-teller too, 
\nd theologue and critic true, 
And mainstay of the —— Review.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is positively refreshing, in these days, when coarse animalism on the 
one hand, and dismal theological controversy on the other, have combined 
to rob the modern novel of half its old romance, to come across a story 
written with refined simplicity and marked to a quite noteworthy degree 
by imaginative insight. ‘‘ A Lover of the Beautiful” is, we believe, the 
first attempt which the Marchioness of Carmarthen has made in fiction, 
and therefore we are glad to be able to add that, short and simple as the 
story is, it touches a level of thought and expression which is not often 
reached in tentative efforts in literature. The interest of the book does not 
gather around exciting or dramatic incidents ; indeed, it would scarcely 
be possible to imagine a tale less elaborate in construction or, for the 
matter of that, less indebted to outward events of any kind. Such charm 
as the story possesses is centred in that inner world of thought and 
passion, of victory and defeat, out of which springs the glory or the 
shame of life. Guido della Verazia was an artist of commanding gifts, 
who was so incomparably superior to his brother painters in Rome that it 
never occurred to any of them to envy him. He is described as a ‘‘ curious 
combination of philosopher, idealist, and atheist,” a man, however, who 
was nothing if not earnest, and who was consumed with the longing for 
perfection in the mastery of his art. Although for delicate and perfect 
workmanship their like had scarcely been seen in Italy in this century, 
people did not care for Della Verazia’s pictures, even though they were 
unable to point out any definite faults in them. Proud, sensitive, ambi- 
tious, the young artist vainly endeavoured to conceal his chagrin by 
the expression of a lofty contempt for the common verdict. Conte 
Fabei, one of the most carefully drawn portraits in the book, under- 
stood Della Verazia better than the latter understood himself, and his 
dry humour is in fine contrast with the dreamy charm which other- 
wise pervades the entire book. The heroine, Amore da Costa, was 
the only child of the Cavaliere da Costa, a man of ancient lineage but com- 
parative poverty, who lived in contented retirement on a vine-clad hill 
in the Levantine Riviera. Out of a chance encounter springs a friendship 
between Guido and Amore, and the artist gains permission to paint the 
Madonna-like face of a girl who comes nearer to his conception 
of ideal beauty than any woman he has ever seen. When Guido 
meets Amore, she is a girl of one-and-twenty, who knows nothing of 
the world, and who is not less lovely in character than in person. 
Her parents cherished the hope that she would marry her cousin Silvano, 
a light-hearted, handsome young nobleman, but at the same time they 
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sacrifice their child’s affections to any mere 
We cannot pretend to follow the story further, 
brave efforts which Amore, when she became 
realise her husband’s dreams about her. ‘* She 
is in love with him,” said Conte Fabei to himself the first time he saw them 
together, ‘‘ and she is intensely, pathetically human. Can she draw him 
down to her warmer level, or will he succeed in raising her up to his?” 
These words hint at the unsuspected tragedy of two lives, and they reveal 
also the burden of the book. Amore worshipped her ‘‘Ice King,” and 
hungered wistfully precisely for that simple human tenderness which 
Guido, wrapped up in his transcendental dreams, and absorbed in that great 
picture of ** Dante and Beatrice” which was to immortalise his wife’s 
unfathomable eyes and spiritual face, was pitifully unconscious that he 
was withholding. The closing pages of the book are charged with 
intense feeling, and the pathos of this powerful ** study” of life grows 
complete with the ellen of the Gate Beautiful to the white-souled 
Amore, and the awakening as it closed behind her to fierce and unavailing 
regret of a noble heart which had been preoccupied rather than unkind. 
The fascination of the story lies in the delicate and suggestive grace in 
which an experience common, alas! in real life as well as in fiction, is 
portrayed, 


Rice has set himself, in a volume of one hundred 
** Native Life in South India,” is to give a short, 
of the social and religious characteristics 

South India. The book is the outcome of a 
years, during which period Mr. Rice moved 
freely amongst all classes of the people, and took careful notes of 
what he saw and heard. The various castes and sects are briefly de- 
scribed, and the manners and customs of the Hindus are cleverly depicted. 
Mr. Rice has collected a good deal of curious information concerning 
Hindu jugglers, demon-worship, omens and superstitions, and the cere- 
monies in vogue at marriages and funerals. He extols the perseverance 
of the people, their filial devotion, their fidelity as servants, their power 


The object which Mr. 
and sixty pages, entitled 
but not superficial, account 
of the native races of 
residence of eighteen 


of self-restraint, and their kindness to animals. On the other hand, 
honesty and truth cannot be said to be prominent traits, at all events 
amongst the rank and file of the people; whilst their love of dis- 


play and of money is proverbial. In the concluding chapters of the book 
a cheering account will be found of the spread of education within recent 
years, and the growth of missionary activity. A dark feature in the 
picture, however, which Mr. Rice draws, is the increase of religious 
indifference on the one hand, and the vice of intemperance on the other. 
The manuscript of his book was read by an educated Brahmin of rank, 
who vouches for the general accuracy of the statements concerning native 
manners and customs. 


The story of Archdeacon Hannah's manly, earnest, and influential life 
is pleasantly told by his friend Canon Overton in a monograph of some two 
hundred and forty pages. The son of a Wesleyan minister, who was 
twice President of the Conference, ‘‘John Hannah” won a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi, Oxford, and three years later he was elected a Fellow of 


Lincoln. Whilst at the University he was known asa shy, scholarly 
recluse; and his tutor, Mr. Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, 
described him as ‘tone of my last and best pupils.” After his 


ordination, he held for a couple of years a college living in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford, and during this time was regarded as the chief ** science 
and logic coach” in the University. In 1847 he was elected Rector of 
the Edinburgh Academy, although men like the late Dr. Mansel, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s; Mr. George Rawlinson, now Canon of 


Canterbury ; and the late Sir ‘Francis Sandford, of the Education 
Department, were candidates for the position. He was under 
thirty years of age, and his appearance was almost juvenile. ‘I 
was amused,” wrote Bishop J¢rrot to him, soon after he went to 
Edinburgh, ‘“‘by an expressioh of one of the Portobello flock, who 
told me yesterday that they had a fine lad with them on Sunday. ‘A 


fine lad!’ I said; ‘ why, he’s a first-class man.’” Dr. Hannah keenly 
enjoyed the intellectual society of Edinburgh, and amongst his most 
intimate friends at this period were Sir William Hamilton, Dean 
Rams€y, Professor Dunbar, and Lord Cockburn, whilst his success in the 
management ‘and discipline of a school of three hundred lads was greater 
than his best friends had ventured to hope. In 1854 he was offered and 
accepted the post of Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, and in 
that ** Highland paradise ” he remained until 1870, when he became Vicar 
of Brighton, a position which he held until his death in the early summer 
of 1888. At Glenalmond Dr. Hannah did a notable work, and the 
place became under his wise direction a nursery of the Scotch Church as 
well as a public school of the highest class. His administrative ability, 
his learning, and his persuasiveness as a preacher, enabled him to bring 


about a ** peaceful revolution in the condition of the Church in that 
town.” He found Brighton one unwieldy overgrown parish ; he left it 
* well ordered, with many independent centres of parochial life.” The 


book contains, though chiefly in the way of passing allusion, some in- 
teresting side-lights on the ecclesiastical controversies and movements of 
the time. 


Students of folk-lore, and indeed all who appreciate fairy stories of 
the old-fashioned orthodox kind, ought not to overlook ‘* Tales and 
Legends from the Land of the Tzar.” Miss Hodgetts was born in 
Russia, and spent her childhood there, and many of these tales were 
related to her by the servants in her father’s household, whilst others 
were dictated to her in the original, at school. The rest are trans- 
lations made in later years from various collections of stories current 


among the Russian peasantry. The Russian story-teller, accerding 
to Miss Hodgetts, is extremely fond of the marvellous, and has 
the knack of relating the most startling episodes in a matter-of-fact and 
ordinary way. The stories themselves, however, are by no means com- 
monplace, though it is not difficult to trace their kinship to the nursery 
tales dear for centuries to the hearts of English childhood. At the same 
time many of them are racy of the soil, and there is plenty of dry humour in 
them, though, as Miss Hodgetts observes, ‘* It is not always easy to know 
whether Ivan is laughing at, or with, you.” These old tales and legends 
have been cleverly re-set in quaint and homely English, and the book 
altogether is marked by considerable freshness and fancy. 


Somewhat late in the day, Dr. Fernie has written a popular exposition 
of the causes, character, and treatment of *‘ Influenza.” He states that 
the notion that climate, weather, or season is responsible for the 
epidemic is disproved by numerous facts. In 1837, for example, the 
disease prevailed at the same time—and consequently at exactly 
opposite seasons—in the northern and southern hemispheres ; in other 
words, it raged simultaneously during mid-winter in England and at 
mid-summer at the Cape of Good Hope. The outbreak which now 
fortunately appears to have spent its force, first manifested itself at St. 
Petersburg in the middle of October, and within a month the malady had 
spread itself over nearly the whole of Russia. Not content with its 
triumphs in the Northern Empire, the * lightning-cold,” as the Germans 
term it, invaded Berlin at the end of November and claimed many 
victims before Christmas Day, when it began to turn its attention to 
Brussels and Antwerp. The gaiety of Paris was also half eclipsed in the 
closing weeks of the year by the onslaught of ‘‘la grippe,” as the French 
term it; and those who fled in dismay to the Riviera made the unwel- 
come discovery that even there they could not escape its clutches. 
Madrid and Rome were next honoured with a visit, before the -cruel 
disorder entrenched itself in our midst, with London for its head- 
quarters. All this is a matter of recent history, and we shudder at 


the remembrance of it. It is more important—since prevention is 
better than cure—to know how to ward off the subtle attacks of 
this crafty foe; and on this point Dr. Fernie has some practical 
hints to offer. Not less to the purpose is the advice which is 


given in these pages concerning that ailment which is usually described 
as merely **a common cold.” There is a touch of pleasant humour in 
the book, though Dr. Fernie is not at all inclined to dismiss influenza as 
a laughing matter. 
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